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: Lesson Calendar 
Golden Text for the Quarter: I have fought a good fight, I 
have finished my course, I have kept the faith.—2 Tim. 4:7. 


1. October 3.—Paul a Prisoner—The 
Atte ee ke Acts at.: 
October 10.—Paul a. Prisoner—The Plot -. 
. October 17.—Paul a Prisoner—Before Felix. .... . 
; scarcer as aoe a Prisonet— Before Festus and 
at canst Acts 25 : 6-12; chapter 26 
. Odtober® 4x: ir Pail ® Prisdner—The Voyage . . Acts 27 : 1-26 
. November 7.—Raul » Prisoner—'lhe Ship- 
wreck Acts 27 : 27 to 28: 10 
November 14.—Paul a Prisoner—In ‘Rome . Acts 28 : 11-31 
3. November 21.—Paul’s Story of his Life . . 2:Cor, 11 :.23 to 12 : 10 
g. November 28.—Paul on Self- Denial—World’s Tem nce 
Ee TT CS ea ie es Bee Om. 14 : 10-21 
10. December 5.—Paul on the Grace of Giving - s - -& Cor. 8; 1-15 
11. December r2.—Paul’s Last Words’. ) s. . . s. 2 Tim. 4! 1-1 


'7 to 22: 29 
. Acts 22 : 30 to 23 :35 
Acts 24 


Qu +P 


12. December 19,—Review 
13. December 26.—The.Birth.of Christ ... »..... Matt, 2: 1-12 
% 
Repentance 


By. G. W. Martin 


Y¥Y FATHER, I have'sinned in thy just sight, 
And am not worthy to be called thy son, 

Nor even to ask thy grace. What I have done 
Was done with fullest knowledge of the right, 
Wen; I-ttad but to.ask for thy great might 

To aid me,—and the victory were won. 

Yet scarce the Tempter had his work begun 
When I surrendered, lacking wish to fight. 
And now, the first fierce flush of passion*o’er, 

I stand bewildered,—scarcely dare I pray,— 
Did not He; who as Friend of sinners bore 

A greater-shame, stand by to point the way 
To thy unendifig mercy, and to give 
The strength.to strive once more for thee to live. 


Metucuen, N. J. 








Single copies of the first International Graded 
Course Edition:of The Sunday School Times, contain- 
ing, teaching helps on the five lessons of October, in 
the-Béginners, Primary, and Junior grades, may be 

. Kad; while they last, for three two-cent stamps, 
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The Emptiness of Unbelief 


A man cannot long do right unless he believes 
aright. From the timewhen. God first made mar and 
showed him what to believe, down to this present day, 
men’s beliefs have dominated men and made them 
what they were. Yet the world has never lacked men 
who urge that a man’s beliefs are of minor importance 
if only his life is what it should be. They miss the 
eternal truth that a man’s life cannot be what it should 
be if his belief is false instead of true. _ In discussing 
the case of a minister who seems to disbelieve some 
of the truths that Christendom for nineteen centuries 
has counted sacred and vital, a prominent preachert is 
reported as favoring the abolition of insistence upon 
certain.creeds, or beliefs, in ordaining .ministérs, and 
letting the question of their eligibility be based “solely 


upon ability and character."* Christ did not seem 
to take this view. He see trained the first 
Christian ministers, and he insisted upon his candi- 
dates’ declaring themselves specifically and dogmati- 
cally in their creed as to his identity. The ‘ability 
and character'’ of Saul of Tarsus were of the highest 
order ; but Christ did not let up on him until his per- 
sonal Christian creed had become rigidly and unmis- 
takably orthodox. - A man's power is in direct ratio 
to his belief and his living fidelity to his belief’ The 
man who finds his chief interest in talking or thinking 
about what he does not believe is doing his, best to 
nullify whatever ability and character he may have 
started with. 


Defenders of the Faith Not Needed 

We do not need: to defend the truth. Truth is 
its own defense. Not many years ago merchants and 
bankers, when they left their places of business, 
turned off the lights and put up great heavy shutters, 
To-day they pull aside the blinds and turn on a strong 
light, The’greatest protection the truth’ of’ God ‘can 
have is to expose itso that every one may ste what it 
does. Let us give up trying to: guard our watt It 
is ‘bynes far to live it 


' 


Noone can do full. justice to his ge life if 
his interest is. wholly confined , $0 ert To-day’s 
duties Cantiot ‘be fairly detérmined’and harged ex- 





cept in the light of what we believe to-morrow will 
contain. The look ahedd@-»is indispensable to the 
reliable vision of that which is now at.hand. This is 
true of the business man’s and the houséwife’s plans, 
and the college student’ s choosing of electivé courses, 
as of every step in the life of every thoughtful person. 
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It is the great secret, also, of the successful Christian 

life. The true follower of Christ is more deeply in- 

terested in the life that now is than one who, knows 

not Christ can possibly be ; heis so because he knows 

that this life is the vestibule and preparation stage for 

a more wonderful life ahead. He who knows that 

death is to usher in the fulness of life is the more, not 

less, interested in the present, —because of what it 

leads to. It was said of the men whose names are, . 
because of their faith in God, listed in the eleventh 

chapter of Hebrews among the great ‘‘captains of 
achievement"’ of this world, that they ‘‘ confessed that 

they were strangers and _ pilgrims on the earth,'’ and 

that ‘they that say such things make it manifest that 

they are seeking after a country of their own.'' They 

knew that this world was not their own final home ;, 
therefore they did more for this world than their fel- ” 
low-men whose blinded vision began and ended with 
this world. Do we make it manifest by our daily life 
that we are looking ahead to the country that will 
some day be our own? Only thus can we help others 
to find the full richness of the life that now is. 


at 


Whose Guidance? 


Ifa man expects to be led of God, he must at 
least be willing to. turn ‘aside from- paths in’ which he 
knows God. could never ‘lead him. 'A man ‘cannot 
deliberately follow a wrong course in one thing, and 
expect to have clear light as to God's leadirig in-other 
things, He must take his choice between his own 
will and God’s.;: for God’s'will ‘is not: made as ‘clear 
as .it might be to the man who prefers in some’ cases 
to follow his own will. When a mah learns’ this 

plain lesson, he has far fewer problems of guidance, 
ahd he steps out with a stride that means confidence 
in the Way. Until he learns that lesson his footing 
is never sure, 


The Fascination of Failure 


ROBABLY no man would ever admit to himself 

that he preferred failure to success. Yet some- 

thing very like such a preference seems to be a 

real possibility in human life. When we speak of 

what is fascinating, we usually reserve the word for the 

most agreeable things ; but it takes only a moment's 

thought to become aware that trouble and gloom and 

disappointment and the pain-producing things have 

quite as much fascination for men, at times, as the 
brighter and more encouraging things. 

We soon discover this to be a fact when we try to 
reason anybody out of a depression or a grievance 
which may be causing him the keenest distress, and 
soon find out that, while human nature thinks it is all 
on the side of happiness, it will nevertheless hang on 
to wretchedness and the very thing that hurts it most. 
In short, we often résist relief quite as vigorously as 
we seek it. We are often caught fighting against good 
fortune, and wondering at the same time why we do 
not achieve it. It is not surprising, then, that a Ger- 
man philosopher, who could neverbe content with 
anything less than a final analysis, discovered, as he 
believed, that there was such a thing as ‘‘an ecstasy 
of wo.’ Have we not all seen people who were in 
an ecstasy of discouragment or an enthusiasm of com- 
plaint ? 

Life might be quite different for us if we could get 
rid of our mistaken prepossessions about happiness, 
We enjoy thinking that we are just naturally hungry 
for happiness, and that, if it were all left to us, we 
should have more than enough of it. | We like to dis- 
cuss whether God sends trouble, but never give a 
thought to thé diligence with which we go: after it, or 
the difficilty he has: sométimes to get us to let go of it 





when we might as well as not. But the fact is that 
we resist happiness quite as often as we are refused it. 
If God had his way with any man, that man’s life 
would rapidly brighten into an entirely different state. 
We say that God sends failure as a discipline, and 
every healthy soul admits the truth of this ; but fascina- 
tion with failure is something God does not send. That 
is a by-product which we have worked out of our dis- 
cipline ourselves. A failure is a signal raised to teach 
one some particular thing, it may be, but the dis- 
couraged soul will often remain arrested and station- 
ary long after the signal has been lowered and the 
track of life is again clear. Our greatest danger -is 
not in a defeat, but that we may become fascinated 
with it. 

There are political parties that are so accustomed to 
failure that they do not seriously expect anything else. 
Indeed, they would be much put about and disappointed 
if-they should find that they actually had a victory .on 
their hands, with the obligation of taking care of it. 
It is so much easier, sometinies,.ta test in-defeat and 
dream noble dreams of how much more we would 
have done than the victor if we had won. As a mat-. 
ter of fact, while success is a most gratifying and 
wholesome thing, it has’ another side to it which 
means responsibility and more effort and still further 
undertakings. 

It is nothing less than amazing to see the calmness 
with which we accept our worst characteristics. We 
think we want to conquer,them, but are quite acqui- 
escent when we do not.,- A fault. discovered in our 
character or nature we often accept as something that 
is too: bad, -but is to, be. 

We go at. many-a duty with the expectation that it 
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will be a failure. Ill-done work when we meant to — 
do it well is bad enough, and often inevitable enough, 
but it is nothing short of paralysis for us when we say 
to ourselves that all we do is bound to be bad, : 

The missionary finds some seekers after God, but 
far more does he find whole populations hypnotized 
by spiritual defeat, and expectant of nothing else. 
And much as we ourselves may long to do it, and 
much as we need to do it, there are times when we 
can scarcely fix our minds upon the brighter aspects 
of God. The very thing that hurts us most may yet 
cast a spell over us which makes us keep on doing it. 
Let us then say, like Christian men, ‘‘! will let my- 
self be taught by failure, but I won't fall in love with 
it, and I won't be infatuated with it.’’ 

Then, too, there grows up a feeling that if we do 
well cnce in a while we ought to be contented with that. 
But a man who has done one day's work so that he 
feels the sense of victory might just as well do three 
hundred days of such work. God can teach us quite 
as much by a success as by a failure, but men sit 
down beside something accomplished and, growing 
faithless and cautious, say to themselves, ‘*! must 
not let this mislead me ; I must not expect this to last, 
or look forward to doing many such day's work as I 
have done to-day."' Well-doing we come to look 
upon as if there were a sort of periodicity about it, 
and it ought not to be expected but about every fifth 
time. We seem to suppose that when the prosperous 
moment draws near we shall know it and seize it, yet 
the habit of throwing away the other opportunities is 
quite likely to make us throw away the great one. 
‘« There is an Eastern fable of a magician who by his 
incantations discovered that the philosopher's stone 
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lay somewhere on the bank of a certain river. He 
proceeded along the bank of the river with a piece of 
iron to which he applied successively all the pebbles 
he found. As one after 

in the metal, he flung ‘into the stream. At last 
he hit on the object of his search, and the iron be- 
came gold in his hand, But, alas ! he had become so 
accustomed to the touch-and-go movement that the 
real stone was involuntarily thrown into the river 
with the others. His hand was fixed in the attitude 
of failure and threw away his success."’. 

Great souls are expectant of triumphs, bend their 
attention to winning still further ones, and do not 
hurry into winter quarters after one of them for fear 
they might ask too much if they asked for two con- 
quests in succession. 

Men's pursuit of happiness is not as keen as they 
suppose. Left to itself, humanity would take lower 
and lower views of what may be looked for. There- 
fore they need shocks of gladness and inrushes of 
good fortune. Christ came to the disciples after they 
had toiled all night and taken nothing, and broke the 
spell which m them keep casting on the same 
side of the ship as if there were no other side to it. 
We may almost come to like defeat. It puts a spell 
upon us which God commonly breaks by almost 
forcing some victory into our hands ; and when we 
have gone on hypnotizing ourselves a long time by 
saying, ‘‘I can't do it,’’ we are brought to our senses 
and back into line with our Father's great, plentiful 
purpose by being compelled to say, ‘* Nevertheless, 
I have done it.’’ Let us be ready to acknowledge 
failure, but beware of falling in love with it ; for this 
is a calamity which is altogether too common. 





Soul, or Spirit ? 

It startles most people tc suggest to them that 
animals have souls, and that there is no immortality 
for the soul, not even for man’s soul ; yet such is the 
scriptural truth. An Illinois reader asks : 

Will you‘kindly tell me if the animal. creation have souls. 
I have always been taught that the soul one to man alone, 
but, our Bible class leader said last week that all created things 
had souls,—that it was the spirit that made man different. 
What:is the fact, please ? 

The Bible confirms that Bible class teacher. It 
plainly teaches that the spirit is that part of man 
which lives after the body and soul have ceased to 
live. For the word ‘‘soul’’ primarily means simply 
the animal life, which is possessed both by animals 
and by men: that mysterious force or element which is 
in any living member of the animal kingdom, man or 
beast, and which is absent from a dead body. The 
Greek word for this ‘‘soul’’ is psyche, and it is used 
of men and of animals alike. But ‘‘spirit’’ (Greek 
pueuma) is used only of God and of men, never of 
animals. The spirit of man lives after his soul is 
dead; While there are some passages in the Bible 
that do not, at first sight, seem to make this dis- 
tinction, yet a careful study of all the passages of 
both sorts seems te show that the distinction is a real 


one, 
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When Does God’s “ Mercy Line’ Cease ? 


How many of us would be willing to assert that 
we are entitled, from the standpoint of simple justice, 
to God’s continued forgiveness of our sins? Those 
who feel that they are will not be interested in the follow- 
ing question, The rest of.us find it a question of 
personal, life-and-death interest. An Ontario reader 
writes ; 


~ Recently I listened to the utterances of a preacher who 
claims that men in this life cross what he calls the ‘* mercy 
line’’ ; in other words, that there comes a day when God shuts 
the door of mercy in men’s face, and in effect says, ‘* Ye shall 
seek me, but not find me."’ In support of his position he 
quotes the words, ‘* My spirit shall not always strive with 
man;’’ the prophet’s warning to Israel, ‘‘ Ephraim is joined to 
idals : let him alone,"’ and the case of Saul. 

It seems to me that such teaching is not consistent with the 
tharacter of God as revealed’ in the New Testament. I be- 
lieve that men, by persistent unbelief, may shut the door of 
mercy, but that He who is infinite in mercy shuts that door I 
cannot believe. What say you? 


One of the godliest and clearest-thinking Christian 
leaders of the last generation used to say that he him- 
self was in no doubt that if a lost soul who had been, 
say, for a million years in hell should turn to God. in 
an unspoken expression of the faintest, feeblest desire 





to be in God's presence and have God's forgiveness, 
God would instantly reach down and draw that Jost 
child of his back to himself, forgetting and forgiving 


all that had. kept them apart. - ‘‘ But,"’ this veteran 
student of God’s ways aiid men’s ways would always 
add, as he expressed this belief, ‘I do not beliéve that 
one who has had the opportunities we.all have to turn 
toward God while in this life, and who Ras persist- 
ently rejected all those opportunities, is likely ever to 
want to turn toward Godin any state of existence be- 
yond the grave."’ 

In other words, what will prevent a lost soul from 
receiving God’s mercy in hell as on earth is the same 
in each case ; it is never God's withholding of that 
mercy, but the man’s withholding of himself from 
that mercy. We cannot read the Bible, in either 
New Testament or Old, and see God in any other 
light. Such passages as are referred to in this letter 
cannot offset the plain meaning of the multitude of 
passages that reveal God's infinite love, mercy, and 
forgiveness, Indeed, it is a question whether they have 
any bearing at all on the subject. 

The first of the passages that are cited, in Genesis 
6: 3, plainly has some reference to the relation of 
God's Spirit to man while man is in the flesh. It 
takes only a giance at the entire verse to see this ; the 
marginal readizgs make it still clearer. ‘And Je- 
hovah said, My Spirit shall not strive with man for 
ever, for that he also is flesh : yet shall his days be a 
hundred and twenty. years.’’ The margin shows that 
other ancient versions of this verse read : '* My Spirit 
shall not rule in, or abide in, man for ever.’’ The 
last clause of the verse shows that the whole verse re- 
lates to the length of a man’s life on earth ; during 
that period God's Spirit may be either contending 
with the man or abiding in him. Whatever the verse 
means, there is nothing in it to indicate that the time 
ever comes when a man who would yield himself up 
to God will be forbidden that privilege by God. It is 
conceivable, on the other hand, that God in his 
omniscience may know when a man has, by continued 
and deliberate resistance of all that God can do for 
him, reached the stage when he will néver again even 
want to turn to God, and that God therefore ceases to 
attempt to break down such a man’s opposition to 
him. Such a man is, of course, lost ; but he is not 
lost because God has closed the door to him, nor be- 
cause God has ceased to strive with him ; on the con- 
trary, God has ceased to strive with him (if. the pass- 
age means such striving) because the man has made 
such striving useless. The man has settled the matter, 
not God. 

As for the prophet Hosea’s word about Ephraim 
(the name of the dominant tribe, applied to the North- 
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-will not come in wrath.’’ 
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ern Kingdom), he was declaring God's as to 
the temporal outlook for Israel (Hosea 4:17). They 
were heading for national dissolution and captivity; God - 
had done his best to show them this, and to persuade 
them to prevent it; but they persisted in their resist- 
ance and sin so that God saw that the’best thing 
he could now do for them was to let them alone so 
far as warding off their self-inflicted punishment was 
concerned. To let that punishment come to was 
the most leving thing he could do for them ; that 
some were saved spiritually by it there is little doubt. 
God’s mercy is not withdrawn when he lets needed 
punishment overtake his children ; it is only evi- . 
denced the more, The most merciful su is he 
who most completely cuts away the poisoned, diseased 
tissue. As for God's ever coming to the point when 
he would extend no ftirther mercy to Israel, or 
Ephraim, a later passage in the same prophecy ~— 
effectually disposes of such an unscriptural notion : 

** How shall I give thee up, Ephraim? how shall I 
cast thee off, Israel ? how shall I make thee as Admah ? 
how shall 1 set thee as Zeboiim ? my heart is turned 
within me, my compassions are kindled together. I 
will not execute the fierceness of mine anger, I will 
not return to destroy Ephraim : for I am God, and 
not man ; the Holy One in the midst of thee ; and I 
."’ The following declaration 
also is of interest: ‘‘Is Ephraim my dear son?... 
for as often as I speak against him, I do earnestly 
remember him still: ... 1 will surely have mercy 
upon him, saith Jehovah’’ (Jer. 31 : 20). 

_ If Saul was lost in the next world or in this, it was 
Saul who settled the matter, as in the case of every 
soul who ever persistently rejected God’s unchang- 
ing, always forgiving, mercy. When we read such 
promises as the following, we can be in no doubt of 
this : 

Jehovah your God.is gracious and merciful, and will not 
turn away his face from you, if ye return unto him (2 Chron. 


. 30:9). 


Thou, Lord, art good, and ready to forgive, 
And abundant in lovingkindness unto all them that call upon 
thee (Psa. 86: 5). 

Give thanks unto Jehovah ; for he is good; . 

For his lovingkindness endureth for ever (Psa. 106 : 1). 

Come now, and let us reason together, saith Jehovah : 
though your sins be as scarlet, they shall be as white as snow ; 
though they be red like crimson, ‘they shall be as: wool 
(ksavom 18). i [03563 23 Blew wetiasois Giesiaic 

A bruised reed will he riot break, anda dimly burning wick 
will he not quench (Isa. 42 : 3). : 

For I, Jehovah, change nhot-( Mal. 3:: 6) {and how could an 
unchanging God be merciful one day and not the next ?).. . 

For God so. loved the world, that he gave his only begotten 
Son, that whosoever believeth on him should not perish, but 
have eternal life (John 3.: 16). 

Whosoever shall call upon the name of. the Lord shall be 
saved (Rom. 10 : 13). 

Draw nigh to God, and.he will.draw nigh to you (Jas. 4 : 8). 

If we confess our sins, he is faithful and - righteous to forgive 
us our sins, and to cleanse us from all unrighteousness (1 
John 1 : 9). 


Nee 
The Daily Altar 


By the Rev. J. H. Jowett, M.A. 


September 27 to October3 


MoN.—Eternal God, in thy mercy I find my hope. With- 
out thy kindness there is no light in my life. Let me live in 
thy love that I roy | have visions of thy glory. Give me a 
spirit of obedience that I may win the secret of the Lord. 


TUES.— Heavenly Father, let thy grace beautify my spirit. 
Let me not be contented with bare obedience. Let my obedi- 
encé be lovely. Let'me put on the beautiful garments which 
shall make piety attractive to my fellow-men. 


WED.—Eternal God, I pray that I may be more eager in 
the quest of the Divine. Let me.be as eager in seeking the 
fruits of the Spirit as I-have been in seeking the esteem of men. 
Let me be passionate in the heavenly pilgrimage. Let me be © 
clad with zeal as with a cloak, and let me burn my way. 


THuRS.—My Father God, I pray that I may live the heav- 
enly life in the ways of earth. Let me bear through the com- 
mon task something of the fragrance of Paradise. Let there 
be a suggestion of the Infenite in all I say and do. Let the 
Lord be glorified in me. 


Fr1.—Gracious God, I pray that the inf. nities of the world 
may be the ministers of thy grace. Work through all: our 
sorrows and defeats, and may the apparently unfriendly. visitor 
come laden with the treasure of heaven! Let the darkness 
praise thee, O God! 


Sat.—O Lord, my God, let me feel the breathings of thy 

resence. Let my soul respond to the gentlest touch. Lt me 
ear the faintest call of the heavenly. Even amid the cla- 
mors.of time let me catch the bell-note of the Eternal. Let 
me be in heaven while on earth. 


SuNn.—Gracious Lord, let me walk with thee to-day, and 
let me put On suitable clothing for such a companionship. 
Let my garments be always white. And let my my words be 
seven times tried and purified by the holy fite of thy Spirit 
Make me a worthy friend of the Lord. 
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“BESSON. FOR* OCTOBER 3 (Acts ax : 17 to a2 : a9) 


HERE is a certain rude. likeness between the 
Roman Empire and one of its own eagles, the 
body, beak, and claws being: Italy, the two 

wings and pinions being respectively the Hellenized 
Orient and the Romanized Occident. Upon the 
equal poise and strength of these two. depended its 
equilibrium ; apparently most unstable, really so 
delicately balanced and nicely adjusted that age after 


. age it rested serene and in the Latin sense eternal. 


Yet, as the scalpel does not discover genius, so any 
close examination of Roman conditions, anywhere and 
at any time, fails to exhibit the qualities of permanence 
in the political structure. Quite the most startling 
revelation is that of divergence, slackness, rottenness 
among the parts of the enormous political machine. 
In truth our word ‘‘political’’ has really no place 
in the story of the Roman state. The Jo/is from 
which the word is derived was a little Greek com- 
munity with a few thousand free inhabitants and a 
few square miles of land. 
families into clans, from clans into tribes, from tribes 
into a petty city-state. | Using the word in its broad- 
est sense, Greek empire had been the loosest possible 
federation on the basis of common. stock, language, 
and institutions among thousands of such city socie- 
ties : Roman empire, on the other hand, was founded 
in the successive conquests by one such community 
of all its neighbors, and’ the expansion of that con- 
quest stage by stage into, and over, all the existing 
governments, large and small, of the then known 
civilized world. Federation in_any proper sense of 
the word there was none; what we understand by 
comprehensive political organization: such as we are 
busy with all the time was 4 thing unknown to the 
Roman. The.commonwealth on the seven hills astride 
the Tiber.was, very, little,concerned with forms of gov- 
ernment elsewhere, with the faiths which underlay 
them;:or the behavior of persons under -their sway. 
It was enormously concerned with’ power: ‘military, 
financial, judicial,. and. moral... This ‘being assured 
and ‘publicly admitted, ‘privaté matters’ might: take a 
‘Course which was outwardly alinost indifferent to the 
metropolis. : 


The Jews Scarcely Descendants of. Judah 

_ Moreover, the strife of Hebraism as a form of Orien- 
talism with Hellenism as a form of Occidentalism 
was the feature of Jewish history in the late and nar- 
row sense. Feeling as we do that the Bible is the 
story of grace, and that for such an overwhelming 
portion of its chronology the Hebrews wefe the chan- 
nel of grace, it is difficult for us to imagine or express 
the secular opinion of them which they so richly 
deserve. But the same antinomy runs throughout 
their own account of themselves, and is self-evident 
in the historic record. Their virtues further the sal- 
vation of mankind, their vices have wrought the ruin 
of their worldly welfare at every epoch of their exist- 
ence. There was anarchy during the independence 
of Judah, there was subservience during the exile ; 
under the Persians the little commonwealth became 
theocratic, ritualistic, mystical, and so intellectually 
haughty as to disgust and alienate its neighbors, 
notably the Samaritans. The Greek domination was 
mild ; partly by generation, partly by proselytizing, 


the Jews (no longer Israel, but now the ‘people of 


the Thorah’’) became very numerous. Their colo- 
nies spread far to the north, east, and west, far to the 
south and west, each a type and exemplar of the con- 


‘tradicting features expressed by ritual. and. moral 


aspiration, by unitarianism and particularism, a 
combination of what are utter contradictions to most, 


_ but the easy combinations of mental alchemy to this 


now mixed and markedly Semitic people. Never 
before to the same extent had.the Jewish groups been 
so widely scattered, yet so apart, so fixed, so peculiar. 
In no proper sense were they the descendants of 
Judah, either physically or intellectually. Their 
blood and their faith were alike mixed and sophisti- 
cated to the highest degree. ~ This fact fitted them to 
be what they were, the intermediary or solvent of the 
jarring eastern and western systems where they clashed 
most dangerously and savagely. The crescent around 
the eastern Mediterranean is for our purposes Jewish 
land. .. In it were two nuclei : Jerusalem for the Ori- 


ental, Alexandria for the Hellenized Jews, 
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Roman Rule in Jewish Lands 
By William Milligan Sloane, Ph.D., LL.D 


The history of the Jews as we use the word begins 
with the revolt of the Maccabees against their Syrian 
rulers ; and for the years between 167 and 63 B, C., 
when Pompey-entered Jerusalem, there was an inde- 
pendent Jewish kingdom which comprised Judza 
with the conquered land of Samaria, and the annexed 
Arab tract of Idumeza, or Edom. The reigns of 
Simon and Hyrcan mark the apogee of what is styled 
the Asmonean dynasty, a priestly house struggling to 
create a state. But the elements of discord were far 
stronger than those of harmony. The members of 
the reigning family quarreled bitterly, the theocratic 
party antagonized all who maintained secular ideas of 
government and denounced them as Hellenizers, the 
officers of church and state struggled with each other 
for ascendancy, and it was a feeble commonwealth 
which welcomed a Roman general in Jerusalem. The 
event, ostensibly an act of mediation to allay civil 
strife, was really a conquest and an assertion of suzer- 
ainty. Tribute was thereafter exacted by Rome. For 
the next twenty years intestine disorder, went from 
bad to worse, until in 40 B. C. a fierce and haughty 
soldier, Arab in blood, but a Jew by interest and pro- 
fession, was recognized by the Romans as King of 
Judza. 


Rome’s Shrewd Exercise of Her Sovereignty 

This was the Idumzean Herod, son ofa certain An- 
tipater, who had been the prime minister of Hyrcan 
II, the Asmonean, under whom that dynasty began to 
decline. Superb as a human animal, Herod was 
likewise a shrewd compromiser. Trusted by the 
Romans, to whom after the battle of Actium he gave 
his allegiance, the intestine strife of the témporizing 
Sadducees with the patriot and ritualistic Pharisees 
was stilled by savage repression, and for more‘ than’ a 
century there was a kind of. Jewish nation under a 
succession of’six Herods, Arab in “blood, ‘but politic- 
ally at least and by profession’ Jewish.’ The policy of 
the house’ ‘was’ to cultivate Roman ‘friendship while 
sparing Jewish feeling, ard‘ the ‘Roman’ *prochirdtors, 
of whom Pilate was one, really Wefe’’ props ‘of: ‘that 
difficult policy. Successful for a time,’ the dynasty 
failed to chahgé the character of its subjects.“ With 
ever-increasing vigor the theocratic party ‘asserted 
itself, distorting the Messianic tradition into teachings 
and _ convictions dangerous to Roman stiprematy. 
The_long-expected crisis arrived under Vespasian, 
sullen rebellion long fostered by Roman agents broke 
into violence, and in spite of a brave resistance, Titus 
stormed and pillaged Jerusalem, dispersing the Ju- 
dzeans into the northern and southern colonies of their 
co-religionists. There was left therefore in the lands 
under Roman rule that were once Jewish only a rem- 
nant of the original colonists. 

The test of sovereignty is taxation. There was a 
Roman legion. stationed permanently at Jerusalem to 
support the authority of the Herods, who were really 
Roman fiscal agents, or procurators and viceroys. 
The oath of allegiance was double ; to the king of 
Judza as sovereign, and to the emperor of Rome as 
commander-in-chief of the army. The king paid 
tribute to Rome, and was obligated to the mainte- 
nance of-auxiliary troops. Taxes were laid in the 
form not only of tribute, but of tithes and poll-tax, 
the burden of Judza being heavier than that of any 
province, a high price to pay for a mere sembiance 
of identity and ostensible suzerainty. From A. D. 6 
to 41 the succession of Roman officials, hitherto inter- 
mittent, was made continuous, fiscal. matters. being 
almost entirely in their hands. The maintenance of 
Judza in form as a kingdom, and in reality as a 
Roman province, was the least offensive and simplest 
way of keeping unbroken the flow of money into the 
imperial treasury. Political and civil affairs were 
regulated in form by the Judzan administration, 
and the behavior of Pontius Pilate is explicable only 
as we understand his real power, his shirking the 
responsibility, and his ostensible subordination. A 
parallel could be found in the Egypt of to-day, imper- 
fect of course, but illuminating. Indeed, this situ- 
ation is the key to every incident related in the New 
Testament where the first Christians are brought into 
contact with existing authority. 

All history: is dynamic,: and nothing is stable. Just 
in proportion as the imperial system gained strength 
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and consistency, modifications occurred in the status 
of the individual and the administration of localities. 
It became a matter of the first importance for a Jew 
wherever found to be a Roman citizen. Judea, with 
Samaria and Idumza, was annexed to the Roman 
province of Syria, and was governed by a Roman proc- 
urator residing in the city of Caesarea, —which, though 
built by a Herod, was thoroughly Roman,—and he 
was responsible directly to Rome. It is in the light of 
this fact that we must understand how shadowy and 
formal was the kingship of the remaining Herods. 
They curried favor at Rome sufficiently to retain the 
form and ceremonial of Jewish institutions, but when 
a final decision was to be made the Jewish authorities 
had little or no weight, and the Roman officials lightly 
and as a matter of course assumed responsibility. 
The situation between Pilate and the Sanhedrim was 
exactly reversed. Agrippa was brought up and edu- 
cated at Rome, was a pet of Drusus, a suspect and 
prisoner under Tiberius, and was restored to the 
measure of power depicted in sacred history by the 
undisguised favoritism of Caligula, who gave him the 
tetrarchy of Philip. Under Claudius he further re- 
ceived Samaria and Judza for his governorship, lived 
in Jerusalem, and, becoming a devoted, ritualistic 
Jew, bestowed all his favor upon the Jews, in marked 
contradistinction to the conduct of Herod the Great, 


‘who had lavished his upon the Gentiles. ‘ This fact is 


the mark of utter decline in Jewish power. While the 
Jews were strong-their nominal ruler might favor Gen- 
tiles, now the condescension and pity of Rome was 
shown in their considerate treatment. The declining 
powers of Judaism required no discipline ; the rising 
strength of Christianity was to receive a far different 
treatment. 

With all this in mind it is impossible to make any 
valid general statement as to Roman rule in Jewish 
lands, or even to define such a phrase as Jewish lands. 
To the ‘average Romana Christian was for long a 
sort of ‘Jew. A Jew of the ultra Oriental type, or a 
Hellenized Jew, might be kindly entreated ; so, too, 
a conyert to Christianity as long as his fellow-converts 
were few and unimportant. On the other hand, a 
local or humble official could scarcely disentangle 
such niceties. While each case must be judged with 
reference to thé persons, the year, general condi- 
tions and place, there can be no consistency be- 
tween the procedure in one case and another,’'so 
that swift and superficial perusal is necessarily con- 
fusing. 

The Protection of Paul 

Take, for example, certain experiences of Paul. 
His master mind seized on the Jewish dispersion as 
an invaluable aid to his great work, so that it was as 
a Jew in a Jewish symagogue that at every great focal 
city he began his campaign. Everywhere, almost, a 
few Jews were converted ; the majority, however, ended 
by the use of intrigues and mob violence in persuad- 
ing the local magistrates to drive him out as a dis- 
turber of the peace. But during the interim the Gen- 
tiles, especially the Greeks, had their interest aroused, 
and a greater, sometimes a considerable, number of 
these, made profession of the new faith. Hence, at 
almost. every station there was left behind the nucleus 
of a Christian church, a group of. Jewish and Gentile 
Christians. Petty officials often sided -with the 
Jews, who were their superiors in social quality 
and easily persuaded the timid underlings that these 
wandering lecturers were enforcing doctrines subver- 
sive of Roman rule. . But when opportunity brought 
the Apostle face to face with an intelligent Roman of 
the upper class he might convert a pro-consul, as at 
Paphos, or persuade a Festus that he had done no 
harm. The two majestic words which Paul uttered in 
his capacity as a Roman citizen, ‘‘ Appello Czsarem,"’ 
were summary. Jewish persecution compelled this 


final resort ; but the final resort was the end of wretched’ 


miscarriages of local justice, and his trial in Rome was 
kindly delayed, to protect a Roman citizen from Jew- 
ish malice. In the Preztorium, the imperial court, he 
could expound his faith and state his case without 
shame or interruption ; or he could dwell in his own 
hired house and pursue his mission, none forbidding 
him. 


Co.tumsBia University, New York. 
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Paul the Missionary 


By Robert E.. Speer -- =o 
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Most persons would suppose that Paul’s vision of Christ on the way to Damascus was what made 
him a missionary; Mr. Speer shows that this was not so. He also declares that the real biography 
of Paul has not yet been written, and will not be until a missionary writes it. But he proves that 
the first Christian missionary marked out for all time the lines and principles of successful missionary 
work, and he enumerates seven of the strategic facts and factors in Paul’s missionary success. ’ 

This paper is one of the most revealing and original in Mr. Speer’s entire series of studies of 
“ Paul, the All-Round Man,” which are now ready in book form (so cents), as an invaluable side-light 


on the current International Lessons. 


UL came to the service of Christ with the mis- 

sionary spirit, and with a great endowment of 

vigorous power, The material which 
was given to his Saviour to mold and use was rare 
material. Christ did not need to create in him the 
will to win men to his own deep convictions. He 
-had had that will. ‘Even before his conversion,’’ 
says Professor McGiffert, ‘‘ Paul desired to be not 
merely a rabbi, but a missionary, to devote his life to 
the propagation of true righteousness, and to the over- 
throw of everything which in any way interfered with 
its advance, and which in any way hindered the peo- 
“ple from giving themselves undividedly to the prac- 
tise of the law’’ (Acts 22: 3; Phil. 3:5, 6). And it 
was not only missionary zeal, it was force of person- 
ality also which he brought to his new Master (Acts 
8:33; 9: 1-3) His conversion did not kill this. It 
intensified it, and gave new direction to it. For ‘‘re- 
ligion,"’ as Bishop Butler said, ‘‘does not demand 
new affections, but only claims the direction of those 
we already have. Let the man of ambition go on 
still.’’ ‘The more a man has of ‘‘ natural gifts,’’ 
which we hold are yet all supernaturally given, the 
better. Christ is seeking such for his service. He 
chose Paul because he saw in him the missionary 
‘qualification, and we must believe that he rejoiced 
when the, man. answered his call and brought his 
mighty power into. the kingdom of God. 

The call which came to Paul was of a Kind to en- 
large his personal passion. He had ever been a loyal 
man. Now his loyalty rose to a loftier and: more in- 
tense devotion. Its object was no more the law or 
the God who had spoken to. the fathers, but the gos- 
pel and the God who had spoken straight to Paul's own 
heart in Christ his Son. He was evermore sustained 
in his mission by the consciousness of a personal 
Saviour with him and in him, before him and behind 
him, whom he served and in whom and unto whom 
he lived. The missionary life grounded in sucha 

_confidence is invincible and irresistible. The man- 
ner of his discovery of God's great missionary pur- 
poses for him was intensely and solemnly significant 
to Paul, He often spoke of it. But the vitally im- 
portant thing was the fact of the duty, not the man- 
ner of its discovery. He had been called from his 
mother’s womb... God had planned his life before his 
life was. The ‘‘call’’ of the missionary to-day is not 
the new purpose of God for his life, but the discovery 
of the purpose with which God sent the life into the 
world. _ Paul felt this. He came himself only grad- 
ually into a clear understanding of what God's work 
for him was (Acts 13:46; 18:6; 22: 18-21; 26: 
16-18). How he came or how we come is unimpor- 
tant, provided only we come. 

Thrilling as his call was, he did not rush at once 
into his new work. He went off for. long, quiet 
thinking. His early training had been conservative 
and restraining. The feverish excitement of the per- 
secution had not swept him out of his sobriety, and 
guided by the wise and quieting Spirit of God, he 
went off and made ready within. When he came 
forth to his work, accordingly, he had his message, 
unborrowed, original, fresh from God. As he began 
he had the invaluable counsel and friendship of an 
older man, a gentleman, a man of love and sympa- 
thy, unweakened by pride or jealousy, a true servant 
of his Master and his Master's cause. He stood 
sponsor for the young missionary when others dis- 
trusted him (Acts 9: 27). He befriended and trained 
him (Acts 11 : 23-26). He saw him go forward, and 
himself withdrew (Acts 13:16). Not every young 
missionary has the advantage of such a beginning. 
Not every one who has appreciates it. 

The missionary career of Paul was a career of steady 
expansion, — Antioch, Asia, Greece, Rome, Spain 
(Rom. 15 : 19-29). It was not a great inflated ambi- 
tion, slowly dwindling to reality. It was a steadily 


widening, constructive achievement, When he was 
done, a great work stood accomplished as the result of 
his life activity. : 
_The missionary methods of Paul will bear a great 
deal more study than has been spent upon them. 
The students of his life have been men who had no 
actual missionary experience of their own. . We shall 
have to wait for an adequate biography until some 
one undertakes it who has himself lived through the 
same conditions and problems, as modern mission- 
aries are doing to-day, and who has, also. the full-eth- 
ical and critical equipment. Some of the things we 
may notice are the following: . e Di 
1. He knew the secret of giving away work and 
responsibility. Perhaps he had learned this from 
Barnabas, He trained others and set them to work 


(Acts 13:1; 16: 1-4; 2 Tim. 2; Eph. 6:21, 22; 


hil. 4:3). He was constantly on. the watch for 
promising young men. He was full of interest in 
them, and drew them on to share in his great enter- 
prise. He had a heart for friendship, and he gave it 
freedom of play in his work (2 Cor. 7:6; 2 Tim. 1: 
16-18 ; Philemon). : 

2. He counted on the readiness of men to respond 
to the heroic and unselfish. He offered no salaries. 
The money problem, which is so large a problem in 
missions to-day, in the effort to get workers for Christ, 
when business and. government service are, offering 
such great FowsrHs., And.ia.me stamp. to. build-up a 
self-supporting. church, did ‘not trouble him. \ Men 
left the cause for the sake.of worldly pleasures and 
gain (2 Tim. 4 ;"10 ;: Phil. 2:20, 21), but Paul never 
attempted to hold them by money inducements. He 
was sure that with the right influence brought to bear 
upon them, the right example set before them, the 
spirit of Christ truly controlling them, true men would 
serve Christ without regard to reward. 

3. His plan was to find’ the men and women re- 
sponsive to the truth, and then to organize them in 
the simplest way into a self-supporting Christian com- 
pany, whom he trained in unselfish giving. He took 
no wages himself, though he often accepted hospital- 
ity, and he tanght others to give prayerfully, propor- 
tionately, and systematically (Acts 20 : 33-35 ; 1 Cor. 
16:1,2; 2Cor. 9; Gal. 6:6). Hekeptin close touch 
with these little churches, and kept them on his heart 
as a constant care. 

4 He was an itinerant evangelist covering an im- 
mense field (Rom. 15 : 19, 20). His aim was to 
reach ever new territories and to cover no- fields 
already reached by others; he did not know when 
Christ might return, and he was bent on reaching all 
the souls he could in his short life. But he was no 
touch-and-go missionary. He believed in founding 
a permanent institution, in doing an abiding work, 
in leaving an indigenous church behind him as he 

a 

5. His own reliance was the gospel. It was not 
culture, or education, or philanthropy. He did not 
think that people must be prepared to be preached 
to. He knew men’s hearts, and he went straight to 
them. In our own day we may be sure he would use 
any necessary means, but he would not put the proc- 
lamation of the gospel at the end of any process. He 
would not believe that the gospel needed something 
else, money, or political support, or equipment in 
buildings, before it could be the power of God unto 
salvation. 

6. He fearlessly made the great cities his point of 
attack. If he could, he reached the influential peo- 
ple ; if he could not, he reached whom he could. 
Those whom he reached, strong or weak, became at 
once a center of propagation. He did not pass by 
any people, but he himself was a city man, and the 
cities dominated the life: of his day, and he struck 
straight at the center of power. 

7. He was an incessant personal worker for souls. 
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16 ; 3: 21-24; 5:15, 18; 10:13; 2 Cor. § : 19), 
Christ's absolute world ownership (1 Cor. 3 : 23; 2 
Cor. 4: 5), and his sure triumph (1 Cor. 1 : 24 ; Col. 
1:20; Phil. 2: 9-11). | It was a whole message. It 
was a simple pressure of the living truth of God upon 
the deepest needs of the soul. 

He was a man of tireless movement. He never 
settled down at his ease. He never contented him- 
self with any pe achievement. He never subsided 
in despair at of result. Hewas upand on again. 
He never asked God for leadings. He. asked him 


only for restrainings in case he was going astray. We 


see his method in Acts 16: 6-8. He was here for 
work, God had given him the faculties for it. Where 
it was needed most he pushed it. ‘And nothing could 
daunt him ; no, not even death itself. He met that 
at last as he had met all else, with joy and an unfear- 
ing heart. ; 

** The good soldier,'’ says Thomas Fuller, ‘‘ grudg- 


-eth not to get a probability. of victory by .the: cer- 


tainty of his own death, and fleeth from nothing: so 
much as from the mention of fleeing, ‘and though the 
world saith he is a madman, our soldier knoweth that 
he shall possess the reward of his valor with God in 
heaven, and making thé world his executor leave to it 
the rich inheritance of his memory.’’ 
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“HE children were having an entertainment out in 
the playhouse, and the very best thing of all 
was to be Jack Horner with his pie ; for .the pie 

was a ‘‘really’’ one. Mildred had made it out of 
some of the crust-dough that was left from mother’s 
big pie, and had baked it in the oven. 

Theo was to be Jack Horner, but as there were 
only two performers for everything, he had to be 
several other people, too,— Little Boy Blue, Hiawatha 
with his bow and arrows, and George Washington 
chopping down the cherry-tree ; but as the players 
and the audience were to eat up the pie for refresh- 
ments after the entertainment was over, Jack Horner 
came last of all. 

Mildred had just come out from behind the curtain, 
dressed as: Red Riding Hood, and the audience 
(which was mother and the baby) had applauded 
loudly, when all at once she cried, ‘Oh! where is 
my ring ?’’ 

She held up her hand, and showed the ring-finger, 
without the dainty little band of gold that it usually 
wore, The entertainment was forgotten, and they ail 
began searching for the ring. They hunted in every 
room where Mildred had been that day, but no trace 
of it could they find. 

They ended up by looking again in the playroom, 
and when they could not find it, Theo put his arm 
around Mildred, saying, comfortingly, ‘‘ Never mind. 
I'll take the money out of my bank and buy you 
another one.’’ ? 

Mildred wiped her eyes and tried to smile. ‘‘We 
might sit down and eat Jack Horner’s pie,’’ she said, 
‘sand maybe if we rest awhile we can think of some 
other place to look.”’ 

Mother cut the pie into four pieces, one for 
each of them. ‘‘Jack Horner may have the first 
piece, even if he does not say his speech,”’ she said ; 
and when Theo took his first bite he felt something 
hard. 

‘I guess it must be the plum,’’ laughed mother, 
but Theo shouted, ‘‘No, it isn't; it’s Mildred’s 
ring,"’ and so it was. 

So the entertainment had a happy ending, after all, 
and they were all more certain than ever that Jack 
Horner's pie was the best thing on the program, 

Rocx IsLanp, ILt. 
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LESSON- FOR OCTOBER 3 (Acts ax : 17 to 22 : 29) 





Business-Like Methods in Denver 


DENVER Bible class believe in doing what- 
ever their hands find to do for men. The presi- 
dent of the United States National Bank, Gordon 

Jones, deals with his young men in a business-like 
way, as will be seen by this description of his class’ 
work. Mr, Jones’ letter is as follows : 


The Men’s Bible Class in the Central Presbyterian 
Church, conducted by me, is yet new, and is an organiza- 
tion of ** yong men’? of from sixteen to twenty-one years 
of age. e have no printed matter. 

‘A al effort, second only to Bible instructions, is to 
start the young men in a proper business career. We have 
found a number of positions for our’ worthy young men, 
and are watching their careers very carefully, = = 

Our class has a business ition in connection with 
tion’ sanee's. ported of Mit walery abd. dopedie. itr <A 

_ tion’ saves a poi an its ' the 
treasurer of Pm class. -The treasurer in turn, under in- 
structions of a finance committee, which committee meets 


and advises with thé writer_as teacher, makes: investments — 
in choice securities, such as loans or bonds. This gives 


the young man an insight into business investments, and at 
the same timie encourages him to save, furnishing him a 
better income on his savings than the ordinary savings bank. 

‘ Of course, we do all’ ‘we can to influence the young men 


. to give liberally toward charity and for the suppoit.of the’ 


church and Sunday-school, Our class is becoming effec- 
tive, and we look forward to greater achievements. - 

We ‘have a complete ‘class organization. ‘The teacher 
entertains the entire class at his home during the holidays 
each year, and the class itself gives an o¢cdsional banquet. 
At these banquets toasts are made and responded to by 
different: members of: the class; no outsider being invited, 
either to speak or to sit arourid the banquet board, excep- 
ting the superintendent of the Sunday-school. 


« 
No Employment Agency, But— 


BIBLE class is not an employment bureau, anu 
it should not.be. diverted to.-this* purpose under 
any circumstances ; but there is a field of work 

in this direction in large cities which can: be ‘consist- 
ently studied with satisfactory results. . Many a timea 
lonely, discouraged’ youth drifts into a church or Bible 
class with no particular aim’ in view.- He listens to 
the service, and‘ probably reflects bitterly upon the 
uselessness of it all. What good is there to waste 
time on the soul when the body is suffering from cold 
and hunger? Feed and clothe a man first, and then 
he is more amenable to religious teachings. 

‘I’m proud of this class,’’ confessed a Bible class 
teacher. ‘* Proud of it for special reasons. It is 
made up of young men gathered from oytside, and 
no more loyal men ever met on Sundays to discuss 
Bible lessons, The inception of it was peculiar. 
One day when struggling along with an uninterested 
class of young men in the Sunday-school there drifted 
among us a stranger. - He was neatly clothed, but his 
face was pale and careworn.- He seemed te listen in- 
differently to my talk, and I kept my eyes closely on 
him. 
greeted him cordially, asking him to attend regularly 
aud join the class, _ : 

«*«7T don’t think you can depend on me,’ he said 
with asad smile. ‘I'm out of work and without a 
home. I’m sure I don’t know where I'll be next 
Sunday. I simply drifted in here to rest—I was 
tired of walking.’ 

‘«Theré was something in the face and eyes that 
impressed me. He didn’t look like an impostor or 
beggar. I spent half an hour in conversation with 
him, finding out a good deal of his past history, how 
he had lost a good position through sickness in 
another town, and had been unable to procure an- 
other place. He had walked to New York, and his 
condition had not improved any. 

‘«T felt it my duty to hold on to him, and extend 
at least a simple Christian friendship to him. I took 
him home and made him comfortable.’ I secured 
him a position on Tuesday that paid him five dollars 
a week. It was menial work, and the pay poor. But 
he was in earnest and worked willingly. After two 
weeks’ probation I thought he was worth something 
more, and I procured a better place for him. 

‘* He was honest, a good worker, and neat. His 
employers liked him, and quickly showed their ap- 
preciation in a substantial way. To-day he enjoys a 
good salary and holds a responsible position. He 
has been with me in the Bible class ever since.’ He 








How to Make the Adult Class Go | 


After the service, I walked up to him and. 
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is my field worker. That is he brings in recruits 
from outside. He is a sort of silent partner in an 
employment bureau which we secretly run together. 
Any member of the class who happens to know of a 
sad case reports the fact to me, and my field worker 
investigates. If he finds the young man worthy he is 
given a chance. He is placed in a low position on 
probation, and if he proves worthy we exert ourselves 
to help him to a better position. 

‘*I have a class of twelve young men,.and six of 
them were brought in by my field worker. They 
were out of work and pretty much discouraged. We 
secured them positions, and they are loyal supporters of 
the Bible class, and are hard workers. We keep our 
own secrets, and do not advertise the fact that we're 
running an employment bureau. That would mean 
a big influx of professional beggars and impostors. 
But we hunt around for worthy young men and try to 
draw them in. We do not make any condition about 
attending the class, but only one we have helped ever 
deserted us. That is why I feel so proud of my class, 
It is unique, and every member is loyal. Four of the 
outside recruits have joined the church, and two others 
are in a fair way to dothe same. I am more interested 
in these jetsam and flotsam of a great city than the 


young men with good homes and families, for every-' 


thing is against them, and they need the helping hand 
and Christian fellowship of Bible class workers as few 
others do. A word of encouragement and a little lift 
at the right moment acts like a magnet in drawing some 
to the church.'’— George E, Walsh, New York City. 


Try a Roll Call 


HE churches find a roll call of members a good 
thing every now and then, and the organized 
Bible class likewise can utilize the idea to ad- 

vantage. The great Vaughn Class of Calvary Baptist 


‘Church; in the City-of Washington, last fall sent out 


a big white post-card, printed in blue, in the right- 
hand corner of which was the picture of a cannon in 
action, and, underneath, the words ‘‘Company As- 
sembles, 9.30 to 11.00. - Roll Call, 11.00 A. M.”’ 
Three-quarters of the card was used for this message : 





BOOM! BOOM! BOOM! 


UR COMMANDER, MR. VAUGHN, and the 
GUNNERS, PROFESSOR CARROLL and 
DR. GREENE, will be in their places Sunday, 
September 13, 1908, to answer to the Rol Call, and 
they expect the same of the men behind the guns— 
that means you, Members absent without leave 
must give a good excuse to the Commander, or be 
court-martialed. You are appointed a recruiting offi- 
cer. Every young man not connected with a class, 
you are authorized to enlist—he can be found in your 
boarding-house, at your place of business, the clerk 
that attends to your wants at the store, and at all the 
services of the church. As Soldiers of the Cross let 
- us give real service, and may we at the “* Twentieth 
Anniversary Banquet,’’ to be held next winter, see 
many hog Ey there enlisted through your efforts. 
Young for Young Men is the battle-cry of the 


VAUGHN CLASS. 


Vicror L. MINTER, Adjutant. 
Grorce E. HEBBARD, Captain. 











& 
From W. C. Pearce’s Notebook 


Mr. Pearce is Adult Department Superintendent of the 
International Sunday School Association 


HICAGO.—Fifteen years ago there was a class of 
nine girls in the Third Presbyterian Church of 
Chicago. In two years the class grew from 

9 to 18, and in five months after organization they 
had grown from 18 to 70. From the first there has 
been a feeling in the class, which has resolved itself 
into an unwritten law, that whatever was given should 
be given by the members and not raised through en- 
tertainments. The missionary gifts of the first year 
after organization amounted to $70. This has annu- 
ally increased until, at the close of the twelfth year, 
the contributions to benevolent and missionary efforts 
amounted to $259. 

Canton, Ohio.—A mixed class was organized in the 
Christian Sunday-school of Canton only’a few years 
ago. It now has a membership of nearly 1,000, 
This class is thoroughly organized, and is taught. by 


the minister of the church. The result has -beena 
great increase in the membership of the school andin 
all church activities. 

Rochester, New York.—The Hubbard Class in the 
Presbyterian Church of this city was organized in 
1869. The present teacher, W. A. Hubbard, Jr., has 
had charge of the class since 1875. This class is in- 

rated, It does all kinds of benevolent work, 
and contributes regularly to missionary endeavor. 
For years it has had an average attendance of over 
100 men. 





Ask Marion Lawrance ! 


Should evangelistic effort be made in the Sunday-school, — 
that is, calls for decision ? “ 


The atmosphere should always be such as to make it 


natural and easy to decide for Christ. Genéral evangelistic . 
effort can be made in the school or in the class. It is not, 


nearly so casy, however, to deal witli individuals during a 
class session as when alone. 
mechanical, but natural, and this depends largely upon the 
method of conducting the whole service. ; 


URBANA, OHIO.—Please advise me as to best card 
for Sunday-school of say two hundred.. Where can. supplies 





be obtained ? . Kindly. outline best form for service preserving - 


personal.record of each scholar and teacher.—G. A. W. - 

1 would-write a letter, if I were. you, to several leading 
Sunday-school. supply houses, asking for their catalogs and 
samples of cards, 
print one to suit yourself, If you will make it three. hy. 
five inches, you can easily get boxes for filing them in, for 
that is the standard size for such cards, . 


What do you think of taking up other than Bible topics 
during the lesson period in a men’s Bible class? 

I think it is the sure road to downfall and death so far 
as that class is concerned. I never knew. of a-class being 
maintained for any great length of time in that way. There 
is nothing so attractive to men of any class.as a Bible les- 
son properly prepared, taught, and adapted to the needs of 
the people in the class. Itis a travesty on the Sunday- 
school to have classes in it that do not'study the Bible. It 
does not follow that classes are not to discuss these things. 
Many of the topics.discussed are profitable and interesting ; 
but if the Bible is wholly side-tracked and.the time. given 
up entirely to such things, the end_of that class is certain, 
and it will not be very satisfactory. 





MINNESOTA.—To what extent is it wise to do manual work 
the Sunday-school hour ? ; 
Some kinds of manual work can be done in the Sunday- 

school hour, but it is best to do the most of it at home. 

Many schools ask the scholars to come before the regular 

school hour, or remain after it, to do this kind of work. I 

would not during the Sunday-school hour devote more than 

one-third of the lesson-study period to manual work. The 
making of illustrated books b ong and writing, also the 
drawing of maps and work of this sort, is quite appropriate 
to the Sunday-school hour, but it should not be allowed 
too large a portion of time, 

You will do well to secure Dr, Littlefield’s splendid work 

entitled, ‘* Hand-work in the Sunday-School ($1). It is a 

rich mine of suggestion, 


LA PLATA, Mo.—I am superintendent of the junior depart- 
ment of our Sunday-school. As yet we have not graded this 
department.° -It-is simply set off from the rest of the school. 
There are about thirty-five scholars enrolled in five classes, I 
want to put in some kind of a graded course that-will take 
about four years to complete, and when finished will entitle 
the pupil to graduation, If I can secure a tary 
course that would not interfere too much with the regular les- 
son I would prefer that. Our pupils are from ten to sixteen 
years of age.—L. B. B. 

In the first place, you have nota junior department ac- 
cording to the general acceptation of that word. The 
junior department covers the ages of nine to twelve, and 
the intermediate department from twelve to sixteen. Schol- 
ars under twelve should not be classified, as a rule, with 
those over twelve. 

You will find no single course of graded lessons, I think, 
covering the years you indicate. The International Sun- 
day School Association is issuing a series of graded lessons. 
They are not at present completed, however, The first 
year of the beginners’ course for scholars under six, the 
first year of the primary course for scholars between six 
and seven, the first year of the junior course for scholars 
between nine and ten, have been prepared by the Interna- 
tional Lesson Committee, and are now in the public’s hands. 


The Sunday School Times Company has already published. 


an issue treating the October lessons in these three grades ; 
it may be had for 6 cents in stamps. The lessons for the 
succeeding years of these three departments are in course 
of preparation, No graded lessons have as yet been issued 
for the intermediate department, thirteen to sixteen years, 
but the committee is under instructions to prepare them. 
Supplemental lessons can be had for all of these grades, 
though the supplemental lessons for the intermediate grade 
are not very numerous. Apply to your denominational 
publishing house. 


Such efforts should never. be . 


If these will not answer your purpose, ' 








LESSON 1. 





The Lesson Pilot 
By Charlies Gallaudet Trumbull 


OTE that the lesson is from Acts 21: 17 to 2a: 

29, and be sure to master and use this entire 

' section as the lesson,—not merely the brief ex- 
tract which is printed in the lesson-helps. 


Getting Started in Class 


A story has been told of a lady who was accus- 
tomed to travel on the train daily back and forth be- 
tween a city and a suburb. The past 
glue factory, the smell of which was most offensive 
and to offset this as best she 
the rape lpeden pies Rtgs ymcoytea dower 
which she used until the train was beyond the radius 
of the glue f . Acountryman one morning was 
on the train — er, probably taking the trip to the 
city for the t time. He saw the lady take from 
her hand a small bottle, uncork it, and hold i 
her nose,. moment later the car was filled with 
sickening odor. He stood it as long as he could, 
called out to the lady: “*M would 
putting the cork back into that there bottle of yours? 
the tes ulous, wasn’tit? But it was ym or my that. 

e ignorant countryman supposed ttle bottle 
was making all the trouble, waemas that little bottle 
was the only thing in the car that was doing what it 
could to overcome the trouble. And that is the way 
with most people. .They are so terribly unfair. They 
attack the one person whom they ought, of all others, 
to support and encourage. Ignorance or prejudice— 
these are weekly the same—drives people into the 
most cruel sort of unfairness, which sometimes ends 
in hatred, and persecution, and tragedy. 

The Teaching of the Lesson 

. Paul had met with this sort of unfairness already. 
But he was now to mieet it in a way that made it 
harder than ever to endure. Let us.see how this 
came about, and what led. up to it. 

His; long, journey to Jerusalem was over; his third 


E 
e 
BE 


Ss 


missionary journey, having lasted some four years, 


was atanend, Review for a moment his p 


coming: to Jerusalem, as we saw it a few + 


and as re-stated in President Sanders’ first - 
graph. A traveler is a much more exceptional per- 
son in the East than in the West; Dr. Mackie’s 
first: paragraph shows how elaborate is the Oriental 
greeting of a returned traveler, and why. 

With most Oriental travelers, the dangers are past 
when the journey is over; but with Paul, the end of 
his journey meant the facing of his gravest danger. 
Was this fact unknown to him? Get the class to 
tell what they can recall of the warnings at Tyre and 
Ceesarea (21 : 4, 8-14). 

< what was Paul’s danger, and what had caused 
it? Have the class explain this as fully as they can, 
them the sub- 
resident San- 

agraphs. Make sure that the class 
early the difference between what Paul 


and add to their knowledge by givin 
stance of Professor Ramsay’s and 
ders’ second 
understand 


actually did believe and teach that was unwelcome 


to the Jews, and what he was falsely reported to 
believe and teach. 

His friends hoped that he could show the falsity of 
the unfounded reports about him by doing somethin: 
that only the strictest Jews would do, a mye 3 
him to take this precaution. Explain here what the 
Nazirite-vow custom was, and just what part in it 
Paul could have, as shown in Professor Riddle’s 
fourth peregrer’. his comments on verses 26, 27, 
and Professor Ramsay's third paragra 
consented. ‘Why? Was it from cowardice or fear? 
Or was it from a. genuine desire to conciliate men 
whose confidence he wanted to win, in order that he 
might lead them into the truth? Is it ever right for 
us to make concessions? When? The last sentence 
of Professor Riddle’s fourth paragraph shows what 
— Paul followed here, and ** Aunt Abby's” 

ome Department Talk handles the matter of Paul’s 
common sense in a very straightforward fashion. 

Yet even Paul, with all his tact and breadth and 
winsomeness, failed to accomplish what he and his 
friends had ho by this. See if the pupils can tell 
what happened. Supplement their account of the 
accusation and the riot by such facts as are given in 
Professor Riddle’s second paragraph, on the temple 
and its courts; his comment on verse 28, Professor 
Ramsay's fourth paragraph, and Dr. Sanders’ fourth 
paragraph, on the accusation against Paul, its basis, 
and what it involved; and Dr. Mackie’s second para- 
graph, showing the Oriental undying hatred of those 
who turn from one religion to another. 

It was to have been ‘& lynching, if the Jews could 
have had their way. That the Roman authorities 
often overlooked a murder of that sort,'committed by 
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ph. Paul’ 





_ THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES 


OCTOBER 3. PAUL A PRISONER—THE_ARREST 
Acts 21 : 17 to 22: 29. Commit verse 21 : 39 
Golden Text: Suffer hardship with me, as a good soldier of Christ Jesus.—2 Timothy 2: 3 


27 And when the seven days were almost completed, the 
Jews from Asia, ‘when they saw him in the temple, stirred up 
all the multitude and laid hands on him, 28 crying out, Men 
pokey de -» gh ogg hie hay Oe UE deat on 
w WwW, 5 
moreover he ET Groce ches tt cae tag cd toms 
nae ie Tee Fee the Boies’ rey os org! emanates 
D w peppened 
that son techies ek ie ame go And all 
was moved, and the pee reas one Oey let 
on Paul, and him out of the temple : and htway 
the doors were gt And as they were seeking to him, 
tidings came up to the ' chief captain of the * band, that all 
Jerusalem was in confusion, g2 And forthwith he took sol- 
diers and centurions, and ran down upon them: and they, 
when they saw the ! chief and the soldiers, left off beat- 
po F ipmny 33 Then the 4 came near, and laid 
on him, and commanded to be bound with two 
chains ; and inquired who he was, and what he had done. 
34 And some ted one thing, some another, among the 
crowd : and when he could not know the certainty for the up- 
roar, he commanded him to be brought into the castle. 35 
And when he came upon the stairs, so it was that he was borne 
of the soldiers for the violence of the crowd ; 36 for the multi- 
tude of the people followed after, crying out, Away with him. 
| Reende pte he pret mye Peel pte edhe Daath at 
unto the ‘ chief captain, May I say something unto thee? 
And he said, Dost thou know Greek? 38 Art thou not then 
the who before these days stirred up to sedition and 
led out the wilderness the four thousand men of the As- 
oe oe But Paul said, I am a Jew, of Tarsus in Ci-li’ci-a, 
a citizen of no mean : and I beseech thee, give me leave 
to speak thto the people. 


1 Or, military tribune Gr. chiliarch. *% Or, cohort 
The American Revision copyright, 1901, by Thomas Nelson and Sens. 








the Jews among themselves, if it happened before it 
could be stopped, Professor Ramsay has shown in 
his earlier articles: this year. “But this time the 
Roman soldiers were on the scene, and took a hand 
in the affair. And whenever a Roman representa- 
tive wittied to dominate Jewish affairs, it was a 
matter. of course that he should do so; Professor 


<*> 2 


sure 


Sloane's. sterly: e@ on page 467 throws a flood 
of light on this, Paul's tive. wan ihved. it his jm-. 


prisonment for life had begun... bee? : 
What plan and purpose-did Paul have in his speech 
from the castle stairs ?} Get the class to show this ; 
Ramsay’s next-to-last paragraph explains 
it. Why did his speech fail of its purpose? Because 
his audience were ‘dead against” foreign missions, 
says Mr. Pierson, who shows that that spirit of an- 
tagonism is still alive. 
here are two big lessons for us in this story. One 
is that of the assurance and the gain of hardship if 
our life is to amount to anything. The first four 
Round-Table. Illustrations are admirable on. this. 
The other is that of the cruelty and tragedy of un- 
fairness. The person who is most unfair seldom 
knows it. These hounding Jews did not know it. 
We are unfair to others in ways that we do not 
dream of. But Christ never was. His power and 
love dominating our lives is our only safeguard 
against this failure and sin. 


% 
Your Lesson Questions Answered 


Verses 23, 24.—What sort of vow and ceremonial 
was this, how are its details tc be understood ? (Riddle, 
fourth Paragraph ; Ramsay, 3; Sanders, 2.) 

Verse 26.— What offering was probably. made ? (Riddle.) 

Verse 27.— What seven days are here referred to? Who 
were the Jews from Asia? Was the multitude exclusively 
Jewish? (Riddle, third paragraph, and on v. 27.) 

Verse 28.—How much actual fect was the basis of this 
charge against Paul? Who were ‘‘ the people ’’ here men- 
tioned? What was the law concerning the admission of 
Greeks into the temple? (Riddle ; Ramsay, 4; Sanders, 2.) 

Verse 29.—Is anything more known about Trophimus, 
the Ephesian? (Riddle, third paragraph.) 

Verse 31.—Does the *‘ seeking to kill him *’ mean lynch 
law? (Mackie, 2.) Who was the chief captain of the 
band, and was the band Roman or Jewish? (Riddle.) 

Verse 32.—-What was a centurion? Does this imply 
that the mob’s treatment of Paul was illegal? (Riddle. ) 

Verse 34.—What was this castle? (Riddle, second para- 
graph ; Ramsay, 4.) 

ersé 37.—Was it unusual for a Jew to speak Greek? 
(Riddle. ) 

Verse 38.—What Egyptian and band of assassins is here 
referred to? - (Riddle.) 

Acts 22, verse 22.— What was it that enraged the Jews? 
(Riddle; Mackie, 2; Pierson; Ramsay, last paragraph. ) 

Verse 28.—What did the captain mean by: ** With a 
great sum obtained I this citizenship’’? ( Riddle.) 

Verses 25-29.— What was the significance of Paul’s claim 
of Roman citizenship? How can this claim be reconciled 
with his statement, in verse 3, that he was ‘‘a Jew; born in 
Tarsus’?? (Riddle.) 
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‘The Lesson’s Bible Dictionary 
By Professor M. B. Riddle, D.D., LL.D. 


IME. —Eight or nine aaye after Paul’s arrival at 
Jerusalem, immediately before Pentecost, A. D. 
58, by the ted 


accepted here. 

Places.—At some place of conference with James 
ani the elders. Then in the temple, in the court of 
the Israelites. Afterwards outside the temple itself, 
in one of the courts of the temple area, where the 
arrest was made. The fortress Antonia, in which 
were the or “castle,” of the Roman garri- 
son, was at the northwest corner of the temple en- 
closure, and was connected with the temple area by 
* stairs” (vs. 35, 40). 

Persons.—/ames, the Lord’s brother, probably not 
an apostle, virtually the head of the church at Jeru- 


salem; hence his in this narrative. ‘‘ Four 
men,” evidently Jewish Christians, who had assumed 
Nazirite vows te 


see below). en from Asia; Proba- 
bly from Ephesus, where Paul had encountered op- 
posi (comp. chap. 24 : 18). Lig og nt An — 
sian, who had accompanied Paul to Jerusalem (chap. 
20: 4), and was Paul’s companion in after years 
(2 Tim. 4: 20). The “so, Son gy’ : ‘*Commander of 
a thousand men.” The Roman title was ‘‘ tribune,” 
in a military sense. This officer was at the head of 
the Roman garrison of Jerusalem ; his name was 
Claudius Lysias (chap. 23: 26). Centurion: Com- 
mander of a hundred men, as the name indicates. 
The Nazirite Vow.— Details are prescribed in Num- 
bers 6: 1-21. These included a period of abstinence, 
separation, and allowing the hair to grow. At the 
termination of the period (length not defined) the 
Nazirite made offerings in the temple, his hair was 
shorn and burned by the priest. But it was allow- 
able; as in the case of Paul here narrated, for an- 
other person to assume charges of thé offerings, fees, 
and other expenses, and by so doing for a brie gees 
at the close of ‘the days of se tion” to ré- 
garded as himself-a Nazirite. By agreeing to the 
proposal of James (vs; 23, 24) Paul illustrated the 
principle stated in the last lesson. 


Meteo 0.:- Tie efibiar + An-preceine’-in 0 
— offering > As n Num- 
bers 6; 14, 15, this tain Pal of a lamb for burnt- 
offering, another for a sin-offering, a ram for a peace- 
offering, together with meal-offerings and drink-offer- 
ings. his for each of the four men would put Paul 
to considerable expense. 

Verse 27.—Seven days: This was the period that 
remained of ‘‘the days of separation.”"—7he mu/ti- 
tude; Exclusively Jews, since the tumult began 
where Gentiles could not enter. 

Verse 28:— The people: The special. and sacred 
term for the people of Israel.—Brought Greeks also 
into the temple: The basis of this false accusation is 
stated in verse 29. ‘* The inner courts” of the tem- 
= into which only Jews could enter were separated 

rom the outer court by a low wall, on which at 
various places were inscribed notices that Gentiles 
must: not pass further on pain of death. One of these 
inscriptions. has been recovered in recent years. 

Verse 30.— Zhe doors were shut: By the guard of 
Levites, that the inner temple might not be defiled 
with blood. 

Verse 31.—Secking to kill him: Religious and 
race prejudice combined to infuriate the mob. A 
case of ‘“lynch law."—The chief captain: He was 
responsible for maintaining order in Jerusalem. His 
band,” or ** cohort,” was of Roman soldiers. 

Verse 32.—Centurions : Subordinate officers, how 
many not stated. The mob dared not resist, for 
Roman officers dealt severely with such outbreaks. 

Verse 37.— Dost thou know Greek? The question 
implies that he had been mistaken in regard to Paul. 
Many Jews.spoke Greek; it was a sign of cultivation 
throughout the Roman empire. 

Verse 38:— The Egypiian.: Josephus tells of this 
leader of an insurrection, but gives a larger number 
of followers. However, there is no neces: dis- 
crepancy, since different occasions may be referred 
to.—Assassins ; Literally,*' Sicarii,” the name given 
to the banditti infesti udea. i 

Chapter 22: 22.— Unto this word: The reference 
to his mission to the Gentiles naturally enraged the 
Jews in their excited condition. 

Verse 28.— With a great sum obtained J this citi- 
senshif: Some of the emperors gained much money 
by selling citizenship.—2ut / ama Roman éorn: 

ow he inherited citizenship can only be conjectured. 
His father taay have bought the privilege, or gained 
it by some special service. ews could become 
citizens. It was unlawful to bind a Roman, or to 
scourge him uncondemned. 

WEsTERN THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 
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LESSON FOR OCTOBER 3 (Acts a1 : 17 to 22 : a9) 


the C Jews were of the change; 
and there were many thou of them (comp. 4: 4, 
6: 1,8: 1,9: 32, etc.). Their suspi were fed by 


spicions 

false reports spread in Jerusalem by Jews from the 
Asia and the der breiecen: want 

the t Feasts in Jerusalem. These 
P ee ee Jews to abandon all the cus- 
toms of their hers and the Law of Moses; and 


such rei’ (the Greek verb in 21: 21 is 
pubeyeg. 0! than the English ‘‘ informed ' pro- 
a 


J 

enraged in the highest degree. When great numbers 
of Jews, Christiag and isti: 

im Jerusalem for Pentecost, the situation was very 


grave. reas 

The su tion was made that Paul should now 
display to multitude his personal observance of 
the. Law. ‘There were four men known to the Elders 
as having taken a vow; these had now to pay their 
vow, by sacrificing and by shaving the head and dedi- 
‘cating the hair that.had grown during the month 
preceding. ‘The expenses of the ceremony were con- 
er stag War tich Jews ee. showed haoage ag 
paying the charges.incurred by poor, men. in this 
way. It was prop that, La cheats pay the 
charges for these four men, and should perform the 


ceremonies along with them in the Temple; and-he 
stion. 


immediately proceeded to act upon the su 
The ceremonial lasted in regular course 


ares ae og SSS oy sh su Sf 
About fifth or sixth day the storm burst. Sonie’ 


Asian Jews saw Paul in the holy part of the Tem- 
le, where no Gentiles might intrude on pain of 
Heat . These Jews knew that he had been accom- 
panied by two Asian Gentiles ; and immediately, 
without any investigation, they inferred (or pretended 
to believe) that he had brought his travelin - 
panions with him intothe Temple. They seized Paul, 
and shouted for help, explaining loudly their charge 
against him. All the. Jews rushed on Paul and 
dragged him out of the Temple; and the officials 
closed the doors (which ordinarily should have stood 
open) against the hated andimpious criminal. When 
Paul was about to be murdered by his assgilants, the 
tribune who commanded the Roman garrison in the 
Tower of Antonia (which dominated the Temple and 
with it the city), hearing of the riot, ran hastily down 
the stairs that led from the tower to the Temple, with 
a —— soldiers and their officers, and saved Paul 
from the hands of the Jews, but bound him with two 
chains. The officer then tried to learn what was the 
cause of the riot; but the confusion was too great, so 
he ordered Paul to be brought up into the Castle. 
Paul’s every word and act at this moment of 
Supreme danger evinces remarkable courage, cool- 
ness, and self-possession. His one thought now was 
to seize the occasion of s ing to the people, when 
he had a great crowd before him, with their attention 
fixed on him. This might be an opportunity of 
bringing home the truth to them; and, with the Tri- 
bune’s permission, standing on the stairs, he beckoned 
to the péople, and them in the national 
tongue, Aramaic. The use of the Semitic h 
instead of Greek (which probably the whole audience 
understood, and the foreign Jews generally knew 
better than the Jewish vernacular) marked in itself 
his claim to be a true Hebrew. 
The speech which he made on the Castle stairs was 


a defense inst the charges which were being 
a e (as he knew) against him of having 
orsaken his nation and abjured the Mosaic Law, 


and profaned the Temple. His plan was to bring 
home to the people the real facts by a sketch of his 
life, showing how bigoted a Hebrew he had been 
from childhood, how true he had been to the Jewish 
tradition and custom, how bitterly he had persecuted 
the Christians, how finally he had been convinced of 
his error only by the direct intervention and orders of 
God himself. 

It was, however, vain to hope that the passionate 
excitement of the mob could be calmed by an appeal 
to facts; and the moment that he named the Gen- 
tiles the word recalled the crime of which the assail- 
ants believed him to be guilty, and their frenzy 
broke out anew. Paul was then taken into the Cas- 








speek tee-Stuth only andersthe Inch; vet 
pealed to his righte’ ae a Roman, and peustedings 


a 
Oriental Lesson-Lights 
By George M. Mackie, M.A., D.D. 
HE brethren received us gladly (v. 17). In 
the East it is custo to make a call of 
welcome and when a friend has 


immediately 


. after ts tritvelar’s arrival. If they have intimation 


of his h some of them meet him on the way, 
and others to assemble while he is dismount- 
ing. In addi to the natural pleasure of seeing a 


long absent such an occasion is important on 
account of the dan connected with Oriental 
travel. There was fact of being alone amon 
strangers, and the possibility of robbery and sick- 
ness. An Arabic proverb says, ‘* Travel is a part of 
perdition ; no, perditionis a of travel.” In Paul 
they saw a man who for Christ's sake had made 
travel the re ee of his life. 

Men of Israel, help: This is the man (v. 28). An 
Lous Socltg, Sad genes a qrowd teelibed to act 

’ a cro to 
to seoullioe ths merits of the case. In- 

tense hatred is felt toward any one who was once 
like themselves but has c his religion. It is 
an act of desecration toward the faith, dishonors 
the prophet or chief name of that religion. Some 
fifty years age. in the early days of the American 
mission in sae a man the secret: Nusairi 
religion of Northern Syria joined the Protestant 
church, and, being a good Arabic scholar, he not 
only assisted in the translation of religious books into 
that language, but he wrote an account of the reli- 
gion he abandoned. After some thirty years of 
absence he Visited his native village iti the Aleppo 
district, in the neighborhood of the Assassins referred 
to in verse 38:° There he foutid that his fame as a 
scholar and as the friend of influential foreigners had 
gone before him, and’ he was rded as haying 
shed a luster upon his people. He was invited to 
different villages, where he was hospitably. eénter- 
tained and speeches were-delivered and poetry was 
recited in his honor. All this; however, ‘was part of 
a@ program, as became evident one night when he 
was the invited guest of the chief men im an out of 
the way village. As they sat at dinner, the men 
suddenly rose up and denounced him, told him of the 
curse he had Hpem ge on himself, and put him to 
death in a cruel and barbarous manner. 

At the feet of Gamatliel (22: 3). A Jewish rabbi 
sits when expounding the Pentateuch. - He-is occu- 
pying ‘* Moses’ chair." 


Beyrout, Syria. 
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Mad Against Foreign Missions 


The Lesson’s Missionary Meaning 
By Delavan Leonard Pierson 


HE Jews had listened to the marvelous story of 
Paul’s conversion, but when he announced his 
call of God to be a missionary to the Gentiles 

(22: 21, 22) they were wild with rage, rent their clothes, 
and threw dust in the air. It seems incredible, and 
yet itis true. The whole cause of trouble was that 
the Jews were mad against the whole idea of foreign 
missions. 

We have progressed far beyond the standpoint of 
the Jews in the days of Paul, and yet there are to-day 
many men and women who profess to be believersin 
God and followers of Christ who have a strong feel- 
ing of opposition to foreign missions. They would 
not give a cent for the conversion of the Chinese or 
the African, and on every op unity cast a slur or 
voice their disapproval of such work. _ 

As a vessel drew come 2 from the pier in New York, 
a young man stood on the deck bound for the fever- 
stricken coast of Africa. His brother stood on the 
dock to say farewell, but disapproval and anger were 
written on his face. pe ony 1s a fool,” said he to a 
friend; ‘* he is throwing his life away for a few ‘ nig- 

*in Africa. He is a fool not to stay home and 
work. He'll be dead in six months.” his brother 
ave no weight to Jim’s call from God to go to Africa. 
gir months passed, and the brother who remained at 
home was dead, but Jim is still preaching the 
to the Africans, and reports show that hund 
coming into the Kingdom of God. 

Are you prejudiced against foreign missions? If 
so, you are fighting against God. They are his plan 
for the salvation of the world. Opposition will not 
stop their progress, but will deprive the opponents of 
a share in the victory. 


Breoxtyn, N. Y. 
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The Busy Men’s Corner 
| By William H. Ridgway 


yey te nd all the city was moved (v. 40). 
It takes dynamite to move a City—three parts of 
heaven to one of earth—see dictionary! Your city is 
the spot where God has you. What are you 
doing to move it? I have a man in my shop .who 
learned his trade in it, was converted while workin 

in it, and ever since has been moving it. Every we 4 
prayer-meeting and all hands 


_ attend. Men have mconverted. Bad language 
and intemperance have almost yee gee You can 
move office or by being a 


r , , 
and living it. There is a tract called 
** What's the Matter with Murray ?” from ‘‘ the West- 
minster.” megan A taser to do some re Bynum g 
There were no B: ngs just then asking to be done. 
So Murray went down to his office to be a happy and 
helpful Christian. At once all the other fellows and 
even the ‘‘ Boss” began to say, ‘‘ Why, what's come 
over Murray?” The whole office was moved and 
aulists stir places in two ways, either as 
in our lesson when Satan gets a suppress, or as 
down at the shop and office. Neither Paul nor any 
other Christian who works at it has a dull, humdrum 
life of it (John 15 : 20; Luke 23: 5; Psa. 51: 10, 13). 

** Unionism.”"—And forthwith he took soldiers and 
ran down upon them - 32). Paul's life saved by 
foreigners. —— s continually doing this in 
foreign lands. ptness saved Paul. Promptness 
saves e ing. ‘‘Now” is the accepted time, 
both in rel and commerce. Spell it eants. 
and we have—‘‘ won.” Don't fail to read the Re-’ 
man’s account of this in Acts 23 : 26-30, and see if he 
tells the truth. This riot was not stirred up by the 
Jerusalem folks, but by outsiders. The history of 
most riots. We have never had but one strike in 
Coatesville in one hundred years. Friends and 
neighbors born and raised together have no trouble 
to get along. But some outsiders came to town and 

rsuaded the workingmen to join the Knights of 

mething. ‘Then after a while some more outsiders 
came along and stirred up a strike. The mills all 
shut down for the whole winter. Coatesville mill men 
said they had learned something and had enough. 
Most of those strikers have since that day gone inte 
the churches, and they all say, ‘‘ The union with 
Christ beats the other labor unions all to pieces, and 
is good enough for us” (1 Cor. 12: 12, 13, 26, 27). 

Mistakes.— Commanded him to be bound with two 
chains (v. 34). The soldier was sure he had a notori- 
ous trouble-maker from E But he. held the 
dynamo of Christendom. slow, judge slow, it 
is so easy to be mistaken (Rev. 12 : 9). once 
was a nian who was offended by a dog. Said the 
angry man to the dog, ‘‘I will not kill t nor beat 
thee, but I will give thee a bad name.” So he cast a 
stone at the dog to start him running and then called 
after him, ‘‘ Bad dog, you bad dog!”” The mistaken 
neighbors did the rest, and there was soon a mob 
after the poor dog in full cry, ‘‘mad dog,” ‘*mad 
dog.” Theend wasdeath. The Jews from Asia had 
nearly done the same for Paul, and the Roman puts 
him down for a criminal. Thousands of innocent 
men have been ‘‘ mad dogged” to death—and it still 
goes on (Rom. 3: 13; Job 20: 16). 

Mobs.—Some shouted one thing and some another 
(v. 34). That’s a mob for you! Paul, the only level- 
headed one in it. A mob never knows what it is 
about. The world for.ages has been a mob. History 
is simply a record of men destroying men. The great 
dates locate the great slaughters. Sometimes the 
mob spirit gets into the churches. Sometimes it gets 
into social affairs and into business. The world needs 
Jesus Christ to save it from the mob spirit. When the 
world stands with Jesus Christ it knows where it 
stands, and so it stands like Paul, level-headed and 
calm, with his feet firm and fixed (Isa. 26 : 3; 1 Cor. 
3 > 81). 

The Dear Old Town.—/ am a citizen of no mean 
city (v. 39). I like this. Shows the kind of a man 
Paul was. When you hear any one running down 
his own town, shop, store, church, or what not, you 
may know there is —s very wrong with the 
man. Is Goose Hollow or Perkinses Cross Roads 
not much of a place? Very well, it is your business 
to make it famous. If you win a fortune, go back 
and make old Goose Hollow beautiful. If you have 
any friends at all, they are in your nome town. If 
you have no friends in Coatesville, you have no real 
ones in Philadelphia, however many may accept your 
invitations. I heard a man say, " Bkeb Level is the 

test spot on earth, I was born there.” Read 
iley’s poem : ° 
** Pap’s got his patent right, and rich as all creation ; 
ut where’s the peace and comfort that we all had 
before ? 
Le’s go a-visitin’ back to Griggsby’s Station— 
Back to where we ust to be so happy and so pore ! 
** Le’s go a-visitin’ back to Griggsby’s Station, 
Back where the latch-string’s a hangin’ from the door, 

And ever’ neighbor round the place is dear as a relation, 

Back where we ust to be so happy and so pore !”’ 

COATESVILLE, Pa. 
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TEACHER TRAINING COURSE 


By Rev. CHARLES A. OLIVER 


State Superintendent of Teacher Training 
in Pennsylvania 


PREPARATION 
FOR TEACHING 


Paper Cover, 25 Cents, postpaid 
Cloth Cover, 40 Cents, postpaid 





PLAN OF THE WORK 

FART I.—1o Lessons on Old ‘Testament History 
and Geography. 

‘ArT. LI,—10 Lessons on. New Testament His- 
tory and Geography. _. 

PAkT I11,—10 Lessons on Bible Institutions 

. , ,and the Sunday-School. 
Part IV.--10 Lessons on the Pupil. 
PART V.—10 Lessons on the ‘Teacher. 


Preparation on ae has heow approved 
by the Educational Committee of the Inter- 


national Association. It will be recognized in 
all states as a First Standard Teacher Train- 
ing Course, and those completing it will be en- 





titled to the usual diploma. » , 
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THE SUNDAY SCHOOL! TIMES 


The Illustration Round -T 

the Chinese Wanted arate 
Ser hardship with me, as a good soldier of 
Christ Jesus (Golden Text). In the midst 
of the Boxer uprising a eading Chinese 
merchant came to a missionary and asked 
to be baptized at once. ‘* Hadn’t vou better 
wait until the storm of persécution has blown 
over?’ asked the missionary. ‘‘ A public 
confession now might endanger you.’’ ‘*No,”” 
he said, ‘*I don’t want to wait. It is this 
very thing that leads me to desire to be a 
Christian. I have seen you Christians go 
down into the darkness of a horrible death 
triumphantly, and now that I know it is their 
reli ‘that sustains them and enables them 
to do this I want their religion at once.”’ 
He was received, and has been a faithful, 
efficient man ever since.—Mary £. Wat- 
son, Hartford, Conn. From The fecspa of 
Christian Work. 

The Only Easy Place.—Sufer hardship 

with me, as a coed soldi. ih ¢ Christ Jesus 
(Golden Text). - Henry Ward Beecher once 
received a letter from a lad, asking him to 
find ‘*aun easy ne place, This was his reply: 
** You cannot an editor; do not try the 
law ; do not think of the ministry ; let alone 
all ships, shops, and merchandise; be not a 
farmer nor a mechanic ;- neither be a soldier 
nor. 4 sailor ; don’t work, don’t study, don’t 
think: None of these are easy. Oh,, my 
son; you have come into a hard world... I 
kaow of only one gory place in. it, and that 
is the grave.’’—W. Litsinger, Easton, 
Md. From The Methodist Protestant. 

It. —-: rs hardship with 
me, asa good soldier of Christ Jesus (Golden 
Text). Phillips Brooks described with great 
enthusiasm a service in a college chapel. 
‘* It was an inspiration to see all'those young 
men %inging so: heartily. ' Especially they 
seemed to throw all their strength into the 
hymn, ‘Am I a soldier of the cfoss?’ Even 
Dr. X——, the college president, sang as if 
he caught the contagion of their enthusiasm.”’ 
“Did Dr. X sing that hymna? ‘Does 
he really believe hineself a soldier of: the 
cross ?’? -intérrupted a somewhat: incredu- 
louslistener.- ‘‘Oh, no,’’ answered Bishop 
Brooks quickly, ‘* he was simply asking for in- 
| formation.’’ ‘Theres a vast deal of difference 
| between calling ourselves soldiers and the 
} enduring of hardness as good: soldiers.— 
! The Rev. Tileston F. Chambers; Saratoga 
Springs; N. Y. From The Argonaut. 

» _ Winning or Losing their Wings. — Suffer 

hardship with me, as a good soldier of Christ 
Jesus (Golden Text). <A beekeeper told me 
the story of the hive,—how, when the little 
bee is in the first stage, it is put into a hex- 
agonal cell, and honey enough is stored there 
for its use till it reaches maturity. The 
honey is sealed with a capsule of wax, and 
when the tiny bee has fed itself on the honey 
and exhausted the supply, the time has come 
for it to emerge into the open. But, oh, the 
wrestle, the tussle, the straining to get 
through that wax! It is the strait gate for 
the bee, so strait that in the agony of exit 
the bee rubs off the membrane that hid its 
wings, and on the other side it is able to fly! 
Once a moth got into the hive and ‘fed on the 
wax capsules, arid’ the bees got owt without 
any strain or struggle. But they could not 
fly, and the other’ bees stung them to death. 
Are you congratulating yourself on having an 
easy time? No hardness, no difficulties, no” 
cross? ,Beware lest, like the bees, you lose 
your wing-power and perish miserabiy in the 
dust.— William Hetherington, Plumstead, 
London, S. E., Eng. F. B. Meyer, B.A, 
in Keswick Week, The prise for this week 
ts awarded to this illustration. 


Gordon’s. Fight with Self.— Wash away 
thy sins (22:16) A friend saw General 
Gordon’s face flush with pride and ambition 
when Sir Samuel Baker told him that he was 
likely to be called to be governor-general of 
the Soudan. Late that night Gczdon entered 
his friend’s room, and began inquiringly : 
**You saw me to-day?’ ‘Then he said 
quietly, ** Yes, you saw me; that was my- 
self, —the self I want to get rid of. "—W. R. 
Clark, Crosland Moor, Huddersfield, Eng. 
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By Philip E. Howard 


A Prayer Before the Lesson.— Lord Jesus, 
thou who didst endure with patient courage the 
hardness of thy daily task, help us, we beseech 
thee, to share with thee joyously. the spirit of 
endurance. Help us not to love ease, but to 
do hard things gladly, to the end that we, as 
thy soldiers, may soldiers, able to 
render bey gr service if — — “ we 
may grow in stre' the overcoming of our 
prowl teak our Sodietene our unwillingness to 

, and may we keep strong in the knowl- 
edge that thou. art with us in sustaining. love. 


After the —A lesson on en- 
durance, suggested by the Golden ‘Text, can 
be driven home by the superintendent, if he 
keeps himself in touch with the:world about 
him. What incident of splendid endurance 
has he seen, or read, or heard within twenty- 
four hours?’ Does he know a boy who has 
fought through a big temptation? Is there 
a mother he knows who is su = sepperting a big 
family, doin 0 dey work y er year, and 
doing it so that folks are free speaking of 
her cheerfulness and courage? | Or perhaps 
the daily paper on Saturday had a thrilling 
story of shipwreck, where one man’ saved a 
crew by his hardy courage. Life, common 
life, is the real classic reference book, the 
richest collection of strong illustrations: of 
courage and endurance. At this early morn: 
ing hour on a train in. the Blue Mountains, 


a city paper tells me of the voluntary hard-- 


ships hee on by the Governor of Massachu- 
dette, General Draper,. in je ining the ‘ war 
game ’’ near Boston with the troops through 
storm and sunshine, under many -war-time 
conditions, 
chose to. So have other men chosen hard- 
ships, chosen to endure. Paul did just that, 
he advised others to do so. -Not with 
grumbling and complaining, but with the 
soldier-spirit. And this same morning train 
slips down out of the mountains along the 
Delaware, and there is ‘‘ Washington Cross- 
ing!’’ Why, the story of endurance is-every- 
where, isn’t it!’ Do I lack material, if I use 
my eyes? Fellow-superintendent, isn’t it 
possible for you and for me to have an eye to 
the things about us, as we ponder thé lesson ? 
Just get out that pocket-knife of yours on 
Sunday and open the big blade’ ‘Ask the 
School to tell you some of the qualities of a 
good | knife. They'll tell you, ' Note the 
answers on the board: Keen ;° strong’; ‘not 


| easily dulled ; cuts clean;—and soon. Yes; 


good qualities in persons, too. - But a knife 
doesn’t get these qualities without the harden- 
ing of soft iron into steel, and the tempering 
of steel into such a blade as that. Hardness! 
Endure! Oh, the glory of it, the blessing of 
it, is everywhere! And shall we dodge the 
glory and the blessing by laziness, fear, foolish 
ease? God forbid! Let us repeat together 
that Golden Text, from the pen of Paul, the 
enduring, the courageous. 


% 
Lesson Hymns and Psalms 


‘*Stand, Soldiers of the cross,’ 

**In the hour of trial."’ 

‘*Stand up,. stand up, for Jesus.” 

** Ye servants of the Lord. 

‘Soldiers who to Christ belong."’ 

‘«Must Jesus bear the cross alone.” 

**Am I a soldier of the ¢ross ?** 

‘Jesus, my strength, my hope." 
(References in parentheses are to the old and new 
editions of the metrical Psalm book “‘ Bible Songs.’’) 

Psalm 57 : 1-6 (75 : 1-5. 116 : 1-5). 
Psalm 55 : 1-5 (37: 1-4. 55 : 1-4). 

Psalm 129 : 91-96 ( 175 : 91-96. 255 : 1-3). 
Psalm 3 : 1-5 (3 2. 521, 2). 

Psalm 43 : rome: 1,2 89 : 1-4). 


~ 
Aunt Abby’s Home Department 


By Annie Trumbull Slosson 


IRST thing that strikes me in this lesson 
is the common sense of Paul and his 
fellow-workers. *Twas so sensible of 

these apostles to give in to those strict, jot 
and tittle Jews, on one jot or one tittle 
(whatever they be) now and again, so as to 
lead them to love and hold to the great 
necessary p’ints. 

I’d just like to know what earthly differ- 


‘He didn’t have to do it. Ile’ 
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The Best Book 
On 6% 6% Bonds 


We have written a book on Irriga- 
tion Bonds, based on long experience 
and intimate- knowledge. Every in- 
vestor, small or large, owes to him- 
Self, its. perusal. € want. to- send 
you a copy: 

In the past 15 years, we have sold 
70 separate issues of Drainage and 
Irrigation Bonds, ~without a dollar of 
loss to any investor. We are the 
largest ‘dealers in these Reclamation 
Bonds, and they have become, in 
late years, our most popular bonds. 


‘Irrigation Bonds are secured by 
liens on the most fertile farm lands 
in America. ‘The value of the: land 
is often more than four times the loan. | 


-Some are municipal obligations,-: 
forming tax liens.on the: real prop- . 
- erty located in populous districts... 


They are serial bonds; running’ 
from ero to twelve years. Each year, ° 
as the loan is reduced, the security | 
back of the rest is increased: 


The denominations are. $100, beoo” 
and $1,000, so one may invest either , 
little or much. 

The interest rate is six per cent. 
No other large class of bonds, equally 
well secured, now pays an coual rate: ; 

These bonds are bound to become | 
more and more popular as they be- 
come better known.. -They are -the 
utmost in six per cent bonds. Please 
send us this coupon to-day for our 
free book, so you may know the facts. 


Trowbridge Nivea: 


(Established 1893) 
Municipal and Corporation Bonds 
First National Bank Bidg. 50 Congress St: 
CHICAGO BOSTON 
Gentlemen: Please send me your 


new Bond Book, ‘* The World’s Great- 
est Industry.” 
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Lesson Home-Readings 
M.—Acts 21 : 17-26 } 





ence it made whether them four men shaved 
‘their heads or left their hair long, And_yet 


. Paul a Prisoner. that’s just precisely the kind of thing that | 








T.—Acts ai : 27-40 . 
¥ LUBRICANT Y A fa; a9 : 1-16 The Arrest.| folks sometimes let divide brethren and | Absolutety free from harm 
taNbale a Pcalake a! oo “ Away with Him" ‘break up churches. 5008 $1 ful drugs. 
j S.—Acts - ve. +a . « . Roman citizens Paul wasn’t that: kind. The very minute | ee anere at 
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‘LESSON FOR OCTOBER 3 (Acts 2 : 17 to 22 : a9) 









one give instantly just 
what you are looking | for — 
A: Jet-Black, Mirrors 


Smooth Luster, 
with No Dust, 
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‘Agents Wanted 


IF I KNEW. YOUR NAME, I would send you our 
$2.19 sample outfit free this very minute. t me 

start you in a profitable'business. © You do’ not need 

one cent of capital. Expe 
t.-profit.- Credit given. 





unnecessary. 50 per- 


Premiums. Freight 
hance to win § Ly extra. Every man and 
yous Should as it. JAY BLACK, 
RESIDENT; a4x- BeyeRi¥. ST o} Mass. 





In ordering goods,.or. in cider inquiry 
concerning anything advertised in this paper, 
you will oblige the publishers, as well as the 
advertiser, by stating that you saw the adver- 
tisement in The Sunday School Times. 


The Sanday School Gines 


Philadelphia, September 18, 1909 


Entered at the Post-office at Philadelphia as 
* second-class matter.”” 











Subscription Rates 


The Sunday School Times is published 
weekly at the following rates, for either old or 
new subscribers. ‘These rates include postage: 

Five or more. copies, either to 
75 cts. separate nldvetess oe in a pack- 
age to one address, 75 cents each, per year. 
$ 1.00 One copy, or any number- of 
e copies less than fivé, $1.00 each, 

per year. One copy, five years, $4.00. 

To Canada, on account of: extra postage, 
the above rates become $1 and $1.50 wespect> 
ively, for yearly subscriptions, 

One free copy addi- 
Free Copies tional will be cilenied 
for every ten copies paid for in a club at the 
75 cent rate. 
tine Seid for, excage ty special i psig 

Enough copies ri any one issue of the to 
enable all the teachers of a school toexamine it, wilt 
be sent free, upon application. 

The Sunday School Times, including 
the monthly Graded Course Edition, 
$1.50 per year; clubs of five or more copies, 
$1.25 per year. To Canada the above rates 
become $2.00 and $1.50 respectively for 
yearly subscriptions. 

In order to comply with regulations of the 
Post Office Department, subscriptions will be 
received for the twelve monthly numbers of 
‘The Sunday School Times Graded Course 
Edi i» only, if desired, at 75 cents per year ; 
and subscriptions will be received for the re- 
maining forty numbers of ‘The Sunday School 
‘Times only, if desired, at 90 cents per yéar. 


Tue SunpDAyY SCHOOL TiMEs Co,, Publishers, 
1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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(Continued from preceding page) 

this thing was hinted at as a'means of doing 
‘good and keeping peace why he says, 
** Course, let ’em shave, and 1’!] go into it 
myself, along with them.’’ And so he did, 
and wasn’t no worse for it, nor the church 


either. 

Little Rachel by a real old-fashioned 
and always asking 
queer questions—she jp owen to know the 
other day what denomination the apostles 
was ; said she supposed o’ course pa de » 
Congos—what we call the 
*round here, you know, When I asked v—e 
in peor her think that, she said they was 

pees, gives men, and they preached 
vag oh trine, But little ikon War- 
g, and his folks go to the Baptist 
prada ting. So he declared there wasn’t a 
Congo in the whole lot of ’postles, and spoke 
vi pore the Baptist. And Rachel she up 
said that was before the Lord had come 

to earth and started the Congo church. . 

And this set me to thinking, as I’ve often 
done before, what little teenty, trifling things 
will hurt and break, up and sometimes nigh 
about destroy a faith it took a great, an aw- 
ful sacrifice to ’stablish. You know, most 
of you, how I feel about sects and such. 
They’ve got to be, as Jong as we humans are 
what we are. I used to think and talk many 
years ago about church union ’s they call it, 
and hope and pray ’*twould come about, But 
one time it struck.me sudden that what I 
meant by church union was the coming over 
to the Congos, my own church, of all other 
denominations, and that was what I was 
praying for., Took me all aback, and I be- 

n to wonder if all the other. church union- 
Eis rayed the same way, and: how the dear 

Lord could satisfy them all, he most probably 
not having a leaning toward one more’n an- 
other. We've got three kinds of, churches 
at this minute in Francony, the Congo, the 
Free Wills, and the Second Ads, as we, call 
them for short,-—the other names ar¢ too long 
and take more time than ought. to, be. given 
to religious subjects, folks think ; cand there’s 
two or three more kinds in Littleton and 
Bethlehem, Every single one.of them, wor- 
ships God, our God, and believes in Jesus 
Christ and his sacrifice, and yet—well, there’s 
a ‘good déal, of friction, to,.use the mildest 
soe 1 know, for their doings, 

Why, Deacon Enoch Pratt wore ‘crape on 
his hat for a month when his sister joined t}.< 
Episcopals, and then spoke beautiful at 
Wednesday night prayer-meeting on, the 
words, ‘‘ Let brotherly love continue.” ‘And 
Mis’ Jonathan Colby ’most gave up her own 
religion, ’t any rate never attended meeting 
for a long Spell, because God let her son Seth 
go over to the Methodists. 

Time’s most up, or I’d like to talk a little 
about Paul’s speech, how he told them he 
himself was born and raised a Jew, knew all 
their laws perfect, set under Gamaliel, a 
foctor of the law, it says somewheres else, 
and so ought to know their ways. Then he 
told them that wonderful story of his being 
converted and the orders the Lord gave him 
about preaching to Gentiles as well as the 
Jews. At that they just broke out on him, 
and again, as had happened so many times, 
he was bound and taken away. I’m afraid 
there’s plenty of that feeling among the sects 
these days, too. The one thing they can’t 
stand is the idea that another set of believers 
is as good as their kind. 
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The Primary Teacher 
By Mrs. Mary Foster Bryner 


S Bobbie was running down the path 
from the porch to the gate he tripped 
and fell, and bruised his knees pretty 

badly. His mother saw him from the bed- 
room window, and expected to hear a loud 
cry; but, after looking around to see if any- 
body saw him, Bobbie got up, brushed the 
dirt from his knees, and limped along to get 
the letters which the postman had put in the 
box by the gate. Mother felt sorry that he 
hurt himself, but was pleased that he was 
growing braver. When father came home 
she said, ‘‘Our Bobbie is growing to be a 
brave little soldier.’? Then she told what 
had happened. (Washington’s experience 
at Valley Forge and crossing the Delaware 
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might be added, to show that good soldiers 
always endure hard things bravely.) 
Sometimes we sing the chorus of ‘*On- 
ward, Christian § rs.’? Paul thought 
that Christian soldiers should be as brave as 


Paul if he went? then neo soldier, Paul 
said, ‘‘I am ary tiara not to = bound’ only, 
but also to die at jerusalem, for the name of 
the Lord Jesus.’”’ And he went. Shall I 
tell you a oa ned? 

When he reached Jerusalem his friends in 
the church were glad to see him, and to-hear 
about the ve he had started in so many 

laces. yy said that many people had 
eard aek m, and wanted to see him. 

Paul and. some friends went to visit the 
temple. His enemies spread: the lie that 
he had taken some Greeks inside, who had 
no right to go there. A crowd gathered 


and made a great disturbance. even 
went into the’ temple* and’ d Paul 
7% = shut the doors. But t wasn’t 

an ‘to’ beat: him,- Somebody 


tol the be chief © captain, so he hurried to the 
place with his. soldiers, just in time to stop 
the crowd from beating Paul to death, for 
they feared the -soldiers, - Paul. was, bound 
ith two chains—hands and feet, I sup 

—just as the prophet had said it would hap- 
pen. The captain then asked, *‘ Who are 
you, and what have oa been doing?’’ The 
crowd tried. to:tell, but so many shouted at 
once that the captain couldn’t hear anybedy, 
so ordered Paul. to, be ‘taken to the castle 
prison, for the. angry. crowd. cried out, ‘‘ Away 
with him+—kill, him! ’’,. 

Do you think Paul was frightened ? At 
the top of-the stairs, just as he was to be led 
inte the castle, he.said to.the captain, ‘‘ May 

speak; to.you?’’ -Then Paul told who he 
was, and asked permission to talk to. the 
people from the top of the castle stairs, 

hen they heard him in their own Hebrew 
language, how they listened ‘to the story of | ‘THe 
his. life, until he said that God-sent him to 
— to..the. Gentiles. . That made, them 

angry again; they shouted, took off their 
coats and threw dust into the air. 

The captain ordered Paul into the castle, 
where he was a prisoner all night, and the 
next day he was brought down to be tried 
before the rulers. Do you think Paul cried 
and grieved that*night? We know what he 
did once before, when he and Silas had been 
beaten and put in prison, with their feet in 
the stocks—they sang and prayed, and tried 
to cheer the other prisoners. Paul always 
endured hardness as a good soldier of Jesus 
Christ. 

There are different kinds of prisoners. 
Whenever our neighbor’s dog is shut up he 
howls and howls, so that everybody can hear 
him for a block or two. Our neighbor’s 
canary is a prisoner in his cage. I think he 
would like to be free, flying among the 
bushes and trees; but he sings and sings, 
until everybody says, ‘‘ Listen to that dear 
little bird.’’ 

When Jimmie broke his leg the family 
supposed they would have an awful time, for 
he had to be almost a prisoner in the house 
for six weeks. He surprised them, by being 
so patient that they knew he was learning 
to ‘*endure hardness, as a good soldier of 
Jesus Christ,’’ (Close with a soldier song.) 

Hand-work for the Class; Try to find the 
picture of a soldier this week, paste it on a 
paper, and write below one thing which a 
soldier ought to be. Bring it next Sunday. 


My Class of Girls 
By Margaret Slattery 


EMEMBER: The real teacher, while 
presenting the facts of the lesson, is 
deeply conscious of the fact of the girls 

who listen and go.out to live. 

During the week I was able to send to my 
borrowed class most of the questions usually J 
given to my own girls, and they responded 
very well, so that I followed the plan of the 
lesson as if I had had my own class. I told 


( Continued on next page, third column) 
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~~ Half the money 
spent for chim- 
neys would be 
saved if every- 
body bought 
Macbeth “ Pearl 
Glass” lamp- 
chimneys. 

Because Mac- 
beth lamp-chim- 
neys never break 
from heat—they 
will melt first. 

Then they’re handsome—clear 
—crystalline—and give a lamp a 
vell-bred look. 

Unless my name is on a lampr 
chimney it is not a Macbeth. 

1 have a book which tells which chimney to get 
‘or any burner made, It is free, Address 


MACBETH, Pittsburgh, 
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A book for the friend of any boy whe 
wants to win or hold him to 
Christian service 


THE Boy 
THE CHURCH 


owe C. Foster 


Here isa sensible, searchi in- 
and « of the ney himself, of the’ Serch sel 
two pay Se brow hi 


a telling of 


understand and the 
Fosser is the writer of aMay Clas Class of Boys” is 
The Sunday School 
u 


a ales : If teers isa 

growi nm whom you are interes ‘ou 

will bo to vend this book without a minute’ s 
of time. 


What is in the Book 


American community of to-day. 


and a strong list of books about 
boys and work with boys. 
PRICE, 75 CENTS 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES CO. 
z0o3t WatnuT Street, Purcapecenia, Pa. 
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Living Frou Posliry on a City Lat 


-. $1,800 IN TEN MONTHS FROM SIXTY HENS ON A CORNER OF A CITY LOT” 
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Is Unlike All Other Ways of Keeping Poultry 
and in many respects is just the reverse, sccomplahing things in poultry work that have always been considered imposible, and 





fed, is inexpensive as Tt privilege eae eS a XM Gur : 
, was to a im 
compared wit Neg iy iz. August, during which time] saw the workin: 
Our new_book, the Philo Syetem of ive the Philo System of K @ Poultry, and was su at 
Poul Bd ng, gives full particulars ing these the results accom in ity yard. 
wonderful discoveries, with simple, ea irec- Seeing is believing,"* t > 


“to d “ 
tions that are right to the ee and 15 pages of illustrations would have beén to. bel 
wi start . 


followed so small an outlay of space, time and money. 

Don't Let the Chicks Die in the Shell (Rev.) W. W. Cox. 

a, e oe - od of ye o> cove on Se chickens Gna . - “Oct, 22, worn. 

at are veloped atchin ime, w can . S.A year's observation ce of my 
rach the shell or mot. It le a simple trick and tof; Own, confirm me in what I ttle Beta Toor Whe System 
be the setrét of the Ancient E; and which has been tried so long and by so manjy that thete-can no 
enabled them to sell the chicks at 10 cents a doubt as to its worth and bility.. It is eSpecially val- 
Chicken Feed at 15 Centsa Bushel to parties having but a sms eee kent a 
seven. ) We 


tee ree ake ert eps - 
= , IN. Y., Dedl"S, 1908, | 


you are-sure to get most approved book. 


E. R. PHILO, Publisher 
167 Third Street ELMIRA, N. Y. 


Skaneateles, N. Y., May 5, 1908. 
One article of the Philo System entitled “‘A Trick of the 
rade," has been worth three timés the amount the. book 
I saved on my last hatch fifty chicks which are doing 
W. B.-Rease. 
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sey vivid without green food as it is to keep a cow without " Philo d used you ee eee 
fodder, ahs sprin, summer, The same hasbeen a help to us, , 
‘ ew, “ < in mortality, 
5 ~ Que Ni 2 Cents im talsing chicks in the health and the 
as ee pe being stronger and healthier than those raised on the 
No ired. No danger of chillin ers with supplied heat. We believe that this brooder is 
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Graded Pupils’ Pads 


You really must not fail to see The Sunday School 
Times Pupils’ Pads. .They are novel—and that is per- 
haps the least of their good points. They- are. issued 
quarterly at 10 cents eachi, in three grades—Beginners, 
Primary and Junior.’ Every teacher using the teachers’ 





helps in the Graded Edition of The Sunday School 
Times should see to it that each pupil is supplied with 
a Pupils’ Pad—at least thirteen sheets of heavy paper, 
with a teaching-picture on nearly every ‘sheet, and 
directions for méemory-work, hand-work, and other 
home activities. ‘The parents’ help is enlisted, too, for 
the little children. 

Whether you have decided to take up the Graded 
Courses or not, be sure to send 10 cents for a pad for 
the grade you teach. The newness and the goodness 
of the plan will interest you. The Sunday School 
Times Company, 1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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_ (Continued from preceding page) 
them that my class had been making a book 
called ** Acts of the Witnesses,’’ and had 
written as far as see on alt a Mis- 
sionary yen showed them two ef 
the ae waht ae girls had made, and 
Seemed interested, Part Four 
e = we = to call ** Paul, the Vic- 
torious Witness.’’ I suggested that they t 
writing Part Four as a book, in twelve hap. 
ters, one for each lesson, and gave them the 
outline, which will be the same as that used 
during the first quarter,— namely, time, 
lace, people, events, to remember alwa 
(For instructions regarding the book, see The 
unday School Times, December 26, 1908.) 

After a few minutes of reports and ques- 
tions on the events of the lesson up to end 
of chapter 21, I asked, ‘* What do you 
think Paul said when given the oppor- 
tunity to speak to thé multitude?’’» One 
girl said that he probably told them that 

was not guilty of défiling the temple ; 
another, that he probably told them of his 
conversion, as he had in other places. We 
opened our Bibles to chapter 22, and fol- 
lowed the story of Paul’s defense as far as 
verse 21. They noticed immediately and 
discussed the word which caused trouble the 
instant the multitude heard it. The class 
read, as called for, the rest of the chapter, 
and I related very briefly as far as chapter 
23, verse 11, leaving Paul a prisoner in the 
castle surrounded by enemies determined to 
have his life. ‘*Do you suppose that he ever 
regretted the day that he had listened to the 
Voice which said, ‘Saul, Saul, why persecutest 
thou me?’”’ They said no, that in all his 
persecution he had never shown any regret, 
instead he had rejoiced. ‘* Yet his life 
would have been so different if he had gone 
on persecuting the Christians, becoming a 
leader among the Pharisees, perhaps a 
famous rabbi,’’ I said. 

Their replies were good. They said, ‘‘ He 
would never have known Christ,’’ ‘* He 
would not have written the books in the 
Bible;’’'*‘ He would not have been as great 
‘as he is now,”’ ‘*It was better to’ be perse- 
‘Cuted and do all the'good he-did ‘in starting 


the churches, ** “‘ He-was happy serving Christ. 


even if he suffered.” 

‘The strangest thing about the whole 
story to me is the fact'that this prison tower 
was “the first ‘stép’ towafd *Rome:* Paul 
wanted to preach.in Rome; and:God wanted 


ltrymen’ I } him to; but ‘Paul's plan and God’s plan. were 


not :the: same; As we study the lessons this 
quarter, we shall see how. persecution; suf- 
fering, and imprisonment were leading Paul 
nearer and‘ nearer Rome,: until at last his 
wish was granted; and he told: ‘the story he 
loved to thousands in that city. As you 
girls: grow-older, you will see how often it is 
true in--your own lives: that your plans and 
God’s are-not alike.- ‘Whose is the better? 
Do you’believe it? Why?” 

‘*I think it is very hard to believe some- 
times,’’ I said, ‘‘ but it must be true that 
God: ‘knows best.’’ ‘Most of the girls were 


‘Endeavorers, studying the ‘‘ Pilgrim’s Pro- 


gress Series,’’ so I used John Bunyan as an 
illustration. ‘*In England,’’ 1 ‘said, ‘‘a 
young man named John Bunyan became a 
Christian and began to preach. His one 

reat desire was to ‘let every man in Eng- 

nd hear the Gospel story.’’ In the midst 
of his preaching he was arrested ‘and: impris- 
oned.’- At first it seemed that all his work 
was over,.and he could not understand why 
Ged-had shut him.up in _a_prison cell,.. But 
while.there he wrote what? Instead of the 
few people who might have heard him tell 
the story in England, what became true? At 
the. close of his life John Bunyan said, 
‘ After all, God planned it right.’ ”’ 

I know an eighteen-year-old girl who re- 
solved at ‘twelve to be a real philanthropist. 
She had many splendid plans she hoped to 
carry out as soon as “her school-days were 
over. Some she had already started.. Two 
years ago her spine was severely injured by 
a fall: ‘She has not walked since. © At. first 
her life seemed ruined, and all her plans to 
help the world hopeless. But- people who 
knew about her resolved to hélp her carry 
them out, with the result that she has already 
accomplished much more than she dreamed. 
Of all the -girls-I know she is the most 
thoughtful, sunshiny and-helpful— a real 
philanthropist. -...I told: them. some of: the 
many things she does. One of the girls said 
it made her: think of Carol, in ‘‘ Tlie 
Birds’ Christmas Carol,’’ and another girl 
that it reminded her of Robert-Louis Stéven- 
son, of whom they had-read: in ‘s¢hool. 
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cards, lines taken from ‘‘In Heavenly Love 
Abiding ’’: 
** The storm may roar without me, 
an Rates mney Mew De Sid, 
And can I be dismayed ? 


‘* His wisdom ever waketh, 
His sight is never dim, 
He knows the way He taketh, 
And I will walk with Him.” 


Home Work on Next Week's Lesson 


Begin Part Four of our book on ‘* Acts of 
the Witnesses.’’ Asa title-page print ** Paul, 
a Victorious Witness.’?. Arrange the words 
so that they will look well on the page. Part 
Four should be the very best in fe book. 

Cut from,old geographies and ‘qtarterlies, 
or get from Perry Picture series, ‘pictures of 
Jerusalem, Rome with its buildings, soldiers, 
governors, etc. Put these into an envelope 
and save until further directions are given. 

Write _to-day’s lesson, using the topics of 
the first quarter.’ Choose two things to be 
remembered always. Read Acts 23 :'11-35 
and Acts 24: I-10. va ; 

To special girls: 1. When had Paul ex- 
pressed the desire to see Rome? (Acts 19 : 
21.) 2. Why did Paul want to go to Rome? 
(Rom, 1: 10-13.) 3. What was the third hour 
of the night. 4. Draw in pencil a map show- 
ing Paul’s journey from Jerusalem to Cesarea. 

. Tell the difference between Sadducees and 

*harisees. 6. What is meant by, ‘* They 
bound themselves under a curse’’? (Clip- 
ping.) 7. What other apostle had been im- 
prisoned in Jerusalem? (Acts.12: 1-7.) Tell 
about Peter’s release from prison (Acts 12: 
7-12). 9. Review what we have learned 
about the Sanhedrin, ’ 

NOTE.—The ‘“‘clippings’’ used are taken 
from the lesson writers in The Sunday School 
‘Times, ‘‘ The Pilgrim Teacher,"’ ‘‘ Peloubet's 
Notes on Acts,"’ ‘* Tarbell’s Guide."’ Encyclo- 
peedias and library books are used as references. 


. 
My Class of. Boys 
By Eugene C. Foster 


Aoxin to-day Lopened the lesson period 

with.a question, in order that I might 
a, +@ Pkepare..the., bays,.for, a.great,. truth 
which I, wished to.present. .‘‘ If each. of you 
had the.skill to, paint or,sketch.a picture at 
wil], what .kind of picture would, you paint 
which would illustrate the thought of peace, 
or_calm, in the midst of a great, ‘tumult or 
storm?’’? They were puzzled at the sudden- 
ness of my question, so I repeated it. Then, 
slowly, came the answers : 

‘*A dove carrying a laurel. leaf’’ (appar- 
ently suggested by the dove in Nosh’s time). 

‘*A man asleep under a tree, near the sea- 
coast; out at sea a raging storm,’’ 

‘*A great battle in progress ; two men, on 
opposing sides, discover that they are o'd 
friends, and get near enough to grasp each 
other’s hands.’’ 

‘¢ A vessel in a snug harbor ; a storm rag- 
ing without.’? (This from a boy who lives 
on a rocky seacoast.) ; ‘ 

‘* Christ before Pilate.’’ 

Still other answers were ready, but I had 
enough to meet my purpose, ‘‘ Listen, fel- 
lows, while I tell you a. story which will be 
another word picture of the scene I suggested 
—absolute peace and calm in the midst of a 
great raging tumult.’’ I opened my Bille 
and read to them slowly the account of Paul's 
arrest, spending little time in explanations. 

What was the secret of Paul’s calm? 
‘¢Faith in God,’’ one answered. It is au 
easy answer; a boy can give it as an ex- 
planation of many Bible events, and 1 ¢o 
not take it without further question. ‘‘ But 
what do you mean by that? Suppose I was 
a young boy, and you.wanted to explain to 
me how Paul could be so cool in the face of 
a crowd that wanted his life, you wouldn’t 
simply tell me it was faith in God—I. might 
not understand.’’ So we threshed it out. 

Then. we talked about some other chracter- 
istics of Paul, and found that each of these 
had its origin in the same kind of faith in 
God. In,short, most or all of these elements 
had to do with what we may call strength in 
its largest meaning; Paul was a great. strong 
man because he had this mighty reliance on 
the source of strength. ; 

The boys before me are all inthe high 
school, and several of them will go to col- 


lege. I said, bluntly, ‘*‘ I wonder what kind 
of.men_ you are going.to make! Weak, 
puny men—or fine strong fellows? Some of 


; you expect to have the strefigth of Paul, but 


I-gave to the girls, typewritten on white ' you -want to start a ‘little later, not now. 
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LESSON FOR OCTOBER 3 (Acts ar : 17 to 22 : 29) 


and that he is sufficient for your needs ?’’ 
It was my last word to a group of boys 
thered in a summer camp, some of whom 
P shall wetagely Pi Keonas prob- 
have come to me wi x 
lems, and we shall write to each other. 


Home Work on Next Week’s Lesson 

1. Who gave the command mentioned in 
verse 30? 2. What did Paul declare con- 
cerning himself which caused the crowd to 
get into a dispute? 3. Who caused Paul to 
be rescued from the crowd? 4. What mes- 
sage did Paul get in the night? 5. Who de- 
feated the conspiracy to kill Paul? 


b 


The Adult Bible Class 
By President Frank K. Sanders, D.D. 
Paul’s Sudden Arrest at Jerusalem 
I. THe GENERAL PREPARATION (Acts 21: 
17 to 22: 29). 


AUL arrived at Jerusalem with some 
misgivings, but with a plan which was 
worthy of his great soul. Above all 

other results of his visit he placed the effect 
of the splendidly generous gift to the mother 


- church from the Gentile churches, ‘which he 


‘and his companions: wére conveying. So far 


ax we kiiow his schéime' succeeded.’ At least ’|' 


a new tie seems’ to have ‘Been’ established 
between him with his churches and the Jew- 
ish Christians in Palestine. ‘Evidence of this 
will appear later. 

-He reached: the Holy City at the feast of 
Pentecost, a popular festival, when the city 
was crowded with people of every land. 
Many were his bitter enemies. Not alone 
the rulers of Judaism and the Jews generally 
were his avowed-opponents, but @ large pro- 
portion of the Christian Jews were bitterly 
prejudiced against him. To allay their 
prejudices Paul was persuaded by the Chris- 
tian leaders to enter into a plan which they 
had made. He was continually charged 
with disloyalty to Judaism. This was not 
true, although he did certainly. teach that 
Jewish ordinances were without any real 
significance for the Christian, He had no 
objection to showing his respect for ee} ew- 

no 
Gentile’s freedom. Hence:he agreed to the 
proposal of the elders of the church that he 
should join four of the brethren in com- 
pleting a Nazirite vow. Such 4 vow aver- 
aged a month in duration. ‘- At its expiration 
the Nazirite ‘brought his offerings to the 
temple, shaved his head, and burned the 
hair with his sacrifice on the altar. -It wasa 
popular form of showing special devotion. 


‘For a poor man the offerings required were 


burdensome, and often a‘ good Jew helped 


‘such a one out in his expenses, but the one 


so doing had to join the Nazirite for a time 
in his abstinence’and consecration. 

Paul’s experiment was rudely ended, not 
by Jewish Christians, but by hostile Jews 
who came from the province of Asia and had 
known him there. At first sight they raised 
against him the fury ofthe Jewish mob, ; 

He was charged with sacrilege by having 
brought foreigners into the temple court, re- 
served for born Jews. The punishment was 
death. The charge was false, but’ no mob 
ever stops to investigate. Paul would have 
been murdered on the spot» had -not-the 
keen-eyed soldiers, held in’ reserve in the 
great Tower of Antonia, observed the tumult 
and made a rescue. 

It was characteristic of Paul to face his 
enemies and to try to make them see the 
truth. His address was well adapted to 
hold their interest. It was a strong plea in 


q 


career. For a study of the temple area see 
the article ‘‘ Temple,’’ in the Hastings or 
Standard or Illustrated Bible dictionaries. 
III. SUGGESTIONS FOR THE TEACHING. 

It illustrates Paul’s breadth and catho- 
ticity of spirit. He was willing to incur 
danger or misconception, if only the church 
pre be advanced. 

Paul's Reception at Jerusalem. Who re- 
ceived him in a friendly way, and against 
whom was he warned? 

The Scheme of Reconciliation. What was 


the secret of the hatred of the Jews for Paul? 


By what action did he hope to allay this feel- 
ing? 

The Cause of its Failure, What was the 
occasion of the mob which seized Paul and 
tried to kill him? 

His Rescue. How happened it that the 
Roman guard was near at hand? 

His Address to the Mob. By what princi- 

] ment did he try to appease them re- 
pin ig his career? "What infuriated them 
again ? 

His Citizenship. From what indignity did 
it save him? 

The Impressive: Element. What is it in 
this incident about Paul that impresses the 
reader? 


IV. For Home Stupy on Next WEEk’s 
LESSON. 


1. Was Paul tricky or fair in his appeal to’ 


the Pharisees at the trial? 2. Is verse 16 


the only reference in Acts to Paul’s, own 
family? 3. Was Lysias truthful in his letter ? 








| Ready for Instant Use Without Cooking 

Almost everyone likes a cereal food of 
some kind at breakfast and supper, but 
the ordinary way of cooking: cereals re- 
sults ina pasty mass that is hard to 
digest, and if not properly digested, the 
Taw mass goes down into the intestinal 
tract whete gas is generated and trouble 
follows. , 

Everone knows that good food properly 
digested keeps the body well, while poor 
food, or even food of good quality that 
is poorly prepared and not digested, is 
sure to bring on some kind of disease. 

The easiest food to digest in this line 
is Grape-Nuts, made from wheat and 
barley, and cooked- thoroughly at the 
factory, some: 12 to 16 hours being con- 
su in the different processes of pre 
aration. The food, therefore, is ready 
for instant service, and the starch has 
been changed to a form of sugar, so 
that it is pre-digested and ready for al- 
most immediate absorption. 

A Chicago young lady writes that she 
suffered for years from indigestion and 
dyspepsia from the use of food that was 
not suitable to her powers of digestion, 
She says : 

‘I began using Grape-Nuts, and I 
confess to having had a prejudice at 
first, and was repeatedly ur: before I 
finally decided to try the food, but I 
have not known what indigestion is since 
using it, and have never n stronger 
or in better health. I have increased in 
weight from 109 to 124 pounds.” 

People can be well, practically with- 
out cost, if ey will.adopt scientific food 
and leave off the indigestible sort. 

‘«There’s a Reason.” 

Grape-Nuts food is crisp and: delicious 
to thetaste. It should beserved exactly 
as it comes from the package, without 
cooking, except in cases where it is made 
up into puddings and other desserts. — 
Book of delicions recipes, and .‘'‘The 
Road to Wellville,” in pkgs.., 

Ever read the above letter? A new 


one appears from time to time. They 
are genuine, true, and full of human 





interest. 
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defense of his course of life. He showed his |, 


. We will send, (without charge, postpaid) a copy of the illustrated Wanamaker 
““ Guide “Book,” which brings to your Library Table the story of the great 
















A QUAINT FIRESIDE CHAIR 
On Slender, Hepplewhite Lines 


Tah HIS ‘photographic half-tone is one of four 
4 hundred and fifty-one facsimiles .in our 
| catalogue folio, ‘“Forefathers’ Furniture.” 


We have perhaps never reproduced a Winged-Chair that 
has sold so successfully, because it is comfortable to so- 
many different people and can be used with so many dif- 

ferent kinds of Furniture, in so 
many different rooms. 
The Frame is of solid Cuban 
mahogany, well and luxuriously 
upholstered. The width (over 
all) is 32 inches, the height 
(over all) is 48 inches. 


Price, $28.75 F. 0. B., New York 









Our Catalogue 
“HYGIENIC BEDDING”’ 
Sent FREE on Request 


It pictures and describes all the 
famous Wanamaker Comfortable, 
Custom-Made Beddings — including 
aut dainty Mattress at $15.00, which 
ak is made of the whifest, purest and most 
ee et ee itn Xe resilient Elastic Cotton Felt in existence. 


Wanamaker Stores, and tells all about our Mail Order Service. 


Also, those who havé a room—or house—to decorate and furnish, and who will send us a 
rough sketch, or blue-print, will receive samples, color schemes, pictures of Furniture, 
Suggestions and estimates, if they will address our “‘DECORATIVE ADVISORY 
BUREAU, Section M,’’—no charge for this service. Send communications to the New 


York Store. 
JOHN WANAMAKER 


Philadelphia NEW YORK Paris 
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32 cents | 
3 helps.on. “Paul” lessons 
A Chart of Paul’s Journcyings.......20 


Five: clear, very simple maps, and parallel columns 
of events, dates, and Scripture references. A most 
satisfactory and popular help. ; 


The Story of Paul’s Life, Bosworth... 8 


As a boy, asa student, persecutor, evangelist, apostle, 
prisoner, martyr—all graphically, briefly, inform- 
ingly told, giving the main facts you want to know . 
about the Great Apostle. 


Mastering the Book of Acts, Moulton 4 


A brief, clear, orderly outline of the book, so that 
one can readily gain a good knowledge of the Book 
of Acts as'a whole, its proper divisions,:and an easily - ~’ 
remembered analysis of each division. nme 
32 cts. 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL Times Co., 1031 Walnut Street, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 








Send NOW. . (Postage stamps accepted.) 
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This is the Butcher of Spotiess Town, 
His tools are bright as his renown. | 
To leave them stained were indiscreet, 
I . For fotks would thea abstain from meat, 
And so he brightens his trade you know, 
By polishing with SAPOLIO. 


There is no a like cleanly 
wr tiny ene ti «| why the —_— 
[cher keeps his tools and every part o' 
‘| his shop spick and Le ang It’s as true 
of the home: shining cooking utensils 
‘Jand table furniture givea h to the 
plainest meal, and a cake of 


SAPOLIO 


.Jin. plain sight guarantees that every 
thing abont the kitchen will be clean 
as a new penny. 
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ey Ys, Sankey’s Story 
“MY SEG OR etn ws Ea 
=. ig, cere 
fu y aoe. te Price Watuer Sk Philadelphis, y 


Co., 10st Watntae + Pa. 


Pressed Hied 
Cotiee's Welttht oa Old Age 


“Whod pro rominent men realize the in- 

jurious effects of coffee; and the change 
in health that. Postum can bring, they 
are.glad to lend their testimony for the 
benefit of others. 

A superintendent of public schools in 
North Carolina says: 

‘*My mother, sitice: her early child- 
hood, was an inveterate coffee drinker, 
and had been troubled with her. heart 
for a number of years, and complained 
of that ‘ weak all over’ feeling and sick 

; stomach. 
**Some time ago,.1 was making an 
. Official visit to a distant part of the 
countty, and took dintier with oe of the 
merchants of the’ place. I noticed a 
somewhat peculiar flavor of the coffee, 
and asked him concertiing it. He re- 
plied that it was Postum. 

‘‘IT was so pleased with it that; after 
the meal was over, I Bought k R packa; e 
to carry home with me, and had wife 
prepare some for the next meal. .The 
ewhole family .liked it so well that we 
discontinued ‘coffee aad used Postum 
er y+ 

“T had really been at: times very 
-anxious concerning. my mother’s con- 
dition, but we noticed that after using 
»Postum for a short time she felt so much 
“better than she did prior to'its use, and 
had little trouble with her heart: and no 
sick stomach; thatthe. headaches . were 
not so frequent, and her general condi- 
tion much imipre is continued 
until she.-was as well and hearty as the 
rest of us. 

‘‘T know Posttim has benefited myself 
and the other members of the family, 
but not in so marked a degree as in the 
case of my mother, as she was a victim 
of long standing.” 

Read ‘‘*The Road to Wellville,” in 
pkgs. 

‘There's a’ Réason."” 

Ever read the above letter? A new 
one appears from time totime. They 
are genuine, true, and full of human 
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interest. 


What in + ad Opinion is the greatest truth 
in & po 
es about imitating God. 


HERE is no richer portion of Scripture 
than the Epistle to the Ephesians ex- 


cept the last talks of Jesus with the | \ 


disciples ‘aol his great prayer as recorded in 
the 13th to 17th chapters of the Gospel of, 
John. Those were the deepest and tendierest' 
of our Lord’s own words. This Epistle con- 
tains the deepest and tenderest of the words 
of Paul. 

We learn here first of all where the Chris- 
tian life is to be lived. It.isin:Christ. The 
letter is addressed not to the Ephesign 
Christians only but to all “the. faithful in 
Christ Jesus.” The blessing of God upon 
all such is found in his gifts to them-in Christ. 
They were chosen in«him before the world 


began. In him they haye redemption and 
forgiveness. In him they are).all. gathered | [Fors ..-: :'. .. 
together. In him they have believed and with cash payment at death ! The Prudential Insurance Company 
‘trusted... In him they -haye:boldness and 1 of America 
access with: confidence. Make | & list. of gil MDS «i080 0h honk Mabt dees Incorporated ns a Stock Fo tp i 
the times when the prepamiiien in?! jie |p ‘Address the State of se " 
“sabe Speers ae and you will see tf Biaie byl mip hiee gust ©: aires sign die. 

i¢ and earnest was Paul’s con-.| is . Beneficiary’ Office, NEW 
‘ of our relation: to’ him: - *Tt is in Win ee aane oe ARK, Rd: 
that we ate to livé fihd therefore we clin | Sedihies nt ; 
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mitsing > +  eOsTs 
if e of Insured is 30, and of 
ayy Fg I 2 a6 Beneficiary 25. vals 
Lo te $221.40 PER YEAR 
-ticulars .and rates of An Average Saving, of of. $18.45 


(Lesson for Oct. 3) SEPTEMBER 18, 1909 


«te 


“Leave Your Wife a Fixed 
Monthly Income for Life 


|The Prudential 


NEWEST MONTHLY 

INCOME POLICY. 
Decale: Cale Depiniins sateial of Insured = j. - 
AND THEN a regular MONTHLY INCOME 
for your wife for 20 years or for life. 


COST IS LOWG 


' $1230 cash, and $50 a month for life 

























With- 


an immediate benefit ‘ 
and continvous Monthly a 
Income Policy 


The Income can be aieiel for 
in Multiples of $10 per Month up 




















have nothing jn our lives that we cah not 
have in them, in Christ. 
in-him cannot be in u8 who dre in’ im, .. 

We see accordingly alsé how gtéat our 
privileges as Christians are. “Christians are 
blessed: with all spiritual blessings in heav- 
enly places in Christ. . They. do-not neéd to 
ask for such blessings. They have them. 
‘They have the greatest of all treasures that 
can come to men and they have them aceord- 
ing to the riches of -God’s grace (4.: 7) 
They have an inberitance in Christ. They 
are to have the riches of the glory of Christ’s 
inheritance in them and the greatness of his 
power,.which was mighty enough to over- 
come death. They dwell in the rich mercy 
and love of God who has done what he has 
for them in order to show the exceeding 
riches of his love in his kindness toward 
them, ‘They have what Paul was privileged 
to preach, even the unsearchable riches of 
Christ. IfChristians are dry and lean and 
poor. it is their own fault. God has provided 
everything for them if they will have it. It 
is all with Christ: 

We learn froni.the Epistle the greatest of 
all truths, the truth of unity. We learn the 
unity of the family. Husbands and wives 
are. to be-one, even as Christ and his church 
‘are one. Children and: parents are all one 
in the Lord. We learn the unity of the 
church. It is like one body, each member 
being part of eachother member.” The far off 
ones atid the near by ones are united in 
Ctirist, “ We Tearn also the unity of human- 
ity.” Men are to be true because they are mem- 
bers One of another as men, and all falsehood 
is anarchy and contradiction. 


knowledge.of the Son of God.unto a perfect 
man. All family quarrels and dissensions, all 
racial prejudices, all national selfishness is in- 
consistent with the lessons of Ephesians. 
When brothers and sisters quarrel they are 
doing what they would not be doing if they 
had learned these lessons. 

And we see also that deep thinking- about 
the secret things of God does not make a 
soul weak «id unpractical. This is the 
Epistle which ends with the fine description 


* What cantiot be P~ 


~ And theend Of | +: 
#1 things is unity, when we shall have ail |. 
‘comé' in’ the ‘unity 6f the faith and of the 





of the Christian’s atmor. The man of prayer 
was also a warrior. ; ; 














Why Quaker Oats 
iS: SO wholesome 


There is no food better suited to 
human: needs. than Quaker Oats; ‘none 
that gives more nearly the exact amount 
of tissue building material ‘with just 
enough other material to give the 
digestive organs healthy work in the 
‘separation of the two. 


Quaker Oats is a perfect food. Every- 
one should eat it at least once a day. 


5 : : | ‘The Quaker: Oats Quesiy 


CHICAGO 


PAUL, THE ALL-ROUND MAN 


This ‘oh’ is now ready. Some of the chapters have appeared in ‘The Sunday 
School Times: ‘(Thére is diie'in this wéek’sissue’) Price, 50 cents, Postpai./. 


Tie SuNDAY..ScHOOL Times COMPANY, 1631 WALNUT Soremtj=Prermapecriia, I':. 





























